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ABSTRACT 

This guide is a description of a course des'igned to 
help 11-to- 13-year-olds cope with the problems that arise as a result 
of the physical, emotional, and social changes they are experiencing. 
The packrg^, called "ISeli^'^E^orporated,". consists of 15 1^5-ffiinute 
television programs, this tether's guide ^ and related materials 
which concentrate on life-cdping concepts and skills. Each unit is 
composed of a true-to-life scenario, a list of exploratory questions, 
and suggestions for follovup activities. (EMH) 
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Js designed to help eleven-to-thirteen-year-olds 
cope with the problems that arise as a result of the 
physical, emotional, knd social changes they are experiencing. Based on 
two years of planning by educators and broadcasters, the project includes 
fifteen 15-minute programs, this guide, and related materials. 
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Questions about 




• . . and answers 



What is ^Self Incorporated""? 

'Self Incorporated" is a series of fifteen programs and a teacher's guide, designed to stimulate classroom , 
discussion of the critical issues and problems of early adolescence. Its objective is to.instill in eleven- 
to-thirteen-year-olds a desire to learn skills for coping with these issues and problems. 



What are the critical issues and problems of the eleven-to-thirteen-year age 
group? 



Those chosen as the topics of this series are: 



physiological changes 
making decisions 
boy-girl relationships 
everyday pressures 
cliques 



failure and disappointment 
privacy 

. pressure to achieve 
ethnic/racial differences 
systems and self 



sex role identification 
morality 

family communications 
sibling rivalry 
family adversity 



Each of these is the theme of a "Self Incorporated" program. 



What are life-coping skills? 

Life-coping skills are ways of dealing with the problems and challenges of living, changing, and growing. 
A few examples of such skills are. valuing, decision-making, confronting, risking, experimenting, with- 
drawing, denying, fantasizing, meditating. 

The "^elf Incorporated" programs are not training films. They do not teach how to perfect these skills, 
but rather serve to stimulate children's interest in them. 



Who can best use the series? 

Teachers, mental health workers, counselors, and parents, among others, can make effective use of the 
series. Most adult leaders will do a better fob with tt If they first participate tn in-service training, or at 
least in an orientation session. What subject a person teaches is less important than a commitnnent to 
help young people develop as human beings. 

Before presenting the programs and using the guide, an adult leader should have developed an inquir- 
ing, accepting atmosphere in the group and be able to lead an exploring but comfortable discussion 
of the issues ar)d skills. Leaders also must have a healthy respect for each child's privacy. 



■ f 

What is in th^ guide? 

The guide include^a story summary of each program and an indication of the purpose of the lesson. There 
are also questions for discussion, worded so that they can be read directly to the class. Questions 
of opinion or of value are open-ended an d have n<5 right or wrong answers. 

In addition, for eacn program there are several suggested learning activities, selected to emphasize one 
or two life-coping|skills. Activities may be used either before or after the program. Some stress intro- 
spection and privati analysis. Others focus on group and community attitudes, providing students with 
a frame of reference for their personal values, feelings, and beliefs. Students should share information 
about themselves anjd their families only if they wish to do scT 



More about life-coping skills 



Life is complex and changing. Any outline that places events into an orderly sequence distorts reality. 
Yet the process outlir^ed below did clarify the thinking gf those who planned and created "Self Incor- 
porated." It may be htelpful a& well for those who plan lessons and units with "Self Incorporated" ** 
as an integral part, i ^/ 

The sequence begins \^ith recognizing issues— changes, cliques, sexual identity, drugs, alcohol, and 
tobacco, to name a few. The skills needed at this level are those of awareness, self-understanding, and . 
understanding social situations. There must be personal recognition of an issue, problem, or opportunity 
and of the need to dea l with it. 

The next part of the process helps answer the question, ''What does this issue mean to me?" It includes 
gathering data in the form of facts,ieelings, and opinions. It involves consideration of alternatives and 
potential solutions, as well as outcomes and untoward effects. Fantasy, meditation, valuing, and de- 
cision-making on the be sis of the data collected determine an individual's responses to an issue. 

The process includes three general responses, each of which requires life-coping skills: 

• defending oneself ind the status quo 

• seeking nurture to strengthen the self, and 
••rising change 1 

Each response in turn ma|kes changes in oneself, in the issue, and in the environment. Learning takes 
the life-coping process spirals on. 



place. Growth occurs anc 



In every step, at every sta 
such an evolution, one's 
And that is what the serie 



»e of Ijving, there are skills to be learned, practiced, and improved. By 
identity and integrity can be strengthened. One's self can become incorporated, 
isall^bout.s 
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Tiding Time§ 

(taking Deci^ion^) 



PRqfcRAM 



lif spite of the long, hot trip on a bus, Meg is excited 
abouV visiting her Jourteen-year-old cousin Julie. At 
twelve Snd a half, is not yet a grown-up teenager, 
but her parents trusted her to make the trip to the city 
and she feels mature and confident. 

As Meg and Julie became reacquainted, Meg feels 
anxipus and curious when she discovers that Julie has 
taketf up smoking. Though she has some doubts, Meg asks 
JuMe to teach her to smoke. Julie is reluctant, but finally 
decid that Meg will be more acceptable to her friends 
if she knows how to smoke. 

That evening the girls attend a party in the park. 
Julie's friends urge Meg to join the grqup that is drink- 
ing. As the pressure to try alcohol builds up, the confi- 
dence and maturity Meg felt earlier in the day vanishes. 
Suddenly the flashing red light and siren of a police car 
break up the gathering and she is s^ved from having to 
make a decision. When Julie and Meg breathlessly arrive 
at horpe Julie gushes excitedly, "Didn't we have a great 
lime?^ Hey, you didn't get to try the booze, did you? 
Don't worry, we have the whole vacation." Meg doesn't 
answer, but her expression is eloquent. 

Teenagers ^ve many difficult decisions to make, and 
sometimes it is hard foti^hem to consider the future con- 
sequences of their actions.- They are particularly suscep-^ 
ti6/e to pressure from their peet^. Often this desire to be 
part of the group leads them to make, choices that get 
th^ into difficulty, either by conflicting with their par- 
ents' wishes, or by runAing contrary to their own long- 
riinge self-interests. 

This program is intended to help young people learn to 
make self -enhancing decisions in the face of peer pres- 
sure. The activities are directed toward increasing stu- 
dents' awareness of their personal values and beliefs, 
and toward helping them understand the decision-mak- 
ing process as it relates to peer group pressure. 



QUESTIONS 

1. Did Meg really have a good time at Julie's home? What do you 
think will happen over the coyrse of the vacation? (Students 

__mighi role-play their answers to th ese questions.) 

2. Juiie told Meg that if she smoked she would fit in better 
with Julie's friends. Is this a good reason for doing some- 
thing? When might it be better to risk breaking with a group? 

3. Julie told Meg she didn't have to smoke and that it was "cool" 
for Meg to do whatever she thought was best. Was Julie 
really pressunng Meg without seeming to? What are some 
other kinds of indirect pressures people face when mak- 
ing decisions? How can you deal with these indirect pressures? 

4. What would Meg have done if the police car hadn't come 
when It did? Would she have taken a drink? If you were 
Meg, what things would you have thought about in trying to 

.^">^ke up your mind about taking a drink? 




5- What kinds of things might people do that they don't really 
want to do but do anyway because friends urge them on? 

6. When should a person draw a line, and risk nonacceplance? 

7. Vvhat would Julie's fnends have thought if Meg had told them 
she didn't want to smoke or drink? How can people express 
their own views and refuse to go along with a group without 
being rejected? 

8. How did Julie feel about her parents? Meg said she wished 
her parents were like Julie's! Do you think she really meant it? 

9. When someone makes a decision (e.g., Meg trying Julie's 
cigarette), how is it possible to tell if it was a wise decision? 

ACTIVITIES 

1. MAKING VALUE JUDGMENTS 

As students begin to examine their own values, it will 
be useful for them to understand the difference between 
a value judgment and a factual judgment. Both of these 
are normal responses to everyday situations, and often 
the two types of judgments are intertwined. 

A value judgment is a personal reaction to a statement 
or situation based on ''feelings." These feelings help us 
decide whether something is good or bad^ acceptable or 
unacceptable. Either our own personal preferences or 
the standards set by asocial group determine our value 
judgments. \ ' 

A factual judgment is onfeuthat is based on direct ex- 
perienqe or observation. It cah. be tested (by using ih^^ 
scientific method) for its accuracy. Factual judgrn6nis 
usually don't involve the question of good or bad, although 
we may have strong, feelings about the "facts." (For ex- 
ample, it is factual judgment that the world's whale\pop- 
ulaiion is decreasing, but our reactions and feelhngs 
about that fact are value judgments.) ^ 

Provide students with definitions for a value judgment 
and a factual judgment. Discuss. Theh distribute a work- 
sheet similar to the one below without providing the 
answers FJ or VJ. Ask students to decide which herns are 
(factual judgment) and which are VJ (value judgment). 
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1. It is impQi;tant to listen to one's own values. 

2. Teenagers shodid not smoke or drink. 

3. The Moon is 238^57 miles from the Earth. 

4. The cerebral cortex is the outer covering of the brain. 

5. It is important to fit into a group. 

6. Boys with long hair look better than girls with long hair. 

7 Women and men should have equal opportunities for worjt. 

8. Students are not allowed to smoke in your school. 

9. In 1968, there were 666 television stations in the U.S. 



you smoke, but all of your' friends have tried and once Isn't 
going to make any difference. What do you do? 

• A close friend of yours shares a seaet with you. Your other 
friends are pressuring you to find out what it is. You know 
it was confidential, but ybur other friends will snub you if 
you don't tell. What do you do? 

• Everyone in your group is going to a big party tonight, and 
you have been looking forward to it all week. But your moth^ 
has a bad case of flu, and even though she didn't asl^fou 
to help around the house you think maybe you should. 
What do you do? * 



2. WHO COUNTS THE MO^? 

^.Most people are <:oncerne^Nibout what other people 
think of them. This exercise shouTd ii^lp students clarify 
how others influence their own behavior. 4?cepare a hand- 
out for students lo do individually without signmg. Collect 
handouts and redistribute so that students' lists remain 
anonymous. Tabulate responses on the blackboard. 

Who Counts the Most? 

How important are the opinions of each of these people in de- 
termining what you do? (A rank of 1 is high. A rank of 6 is low.) 

Brothers/ Parents/ Best Other Other 
Self Ststers Guardians Friend Friends Adults 



How you dress? 

How hard you 

work in school? 

What career 

you want? 

If you smoke? 

How you wear 

your hair? 

What you do 

outside of school? 

If you date? 

Who influences you the most? 



Compare results with other members of the class, and 
discuss why the answers may be different. 



3. THE DECISION-MAKING PROCESS 

Thoughtful decisions involve these steps: 
Definefthe problem* 
Gather pertinent data. 

Look at choices* ^ 

Examine own values, interests, and needs in reiition to choices. 

Consider short* and long-term effects of various choices. 

Rank the choices in order of preference and arrive at a de- 
cision. 

/ Follow through on the decision. 

Discuss this proc;ess with students. As a group, work 
through the process., Then divide the class into groups of 

vtwo. Hand each group a copy of the following problem/ 
choice situations to work on together. Ask each group to 
think about one of the situations carefully, and arrive at 
a decision using the above process. After all the groups 
have reached a decision, have each group explain how 
and why that decision was reached. 

• A school friend from a different social group from yours in- 
vites you to a party. You really want to go, but you are the 
only one from yout group who has been invited. What do 
you do? 

• You arc on the school (basketball team/cheerleading squad). 
Q know that you will be thrown off the (team/squad) if 



4. SCAVENGER HUNT-~CROUP DECISION-MAKING 

This is a decision -making activity that- J^equires deci- 
sions to be mde by group consensus. Explain to the stu- 
dents that Ir is important for them to be honest during 
all their dj«cussions in order to get accurate results. Give 
students/plenty of time to do this activity— at least thirty 
minute^ 

Prepare a handout similar to the one below and distribute 
OT^Jo each student. Ask each student to complete his or her 
vn ^lst^\^^ 

B. Divide the claiyvinlo groups of five. Each group should dis- 
/cuss the lists and, t>y^nsensus, produce a group list that 
represents the one item fOfk^ch category that all students in 
the group like or dislike. The ^cmjp receives one pomt for 
each consensus they are able to reacliS^ 



ticThat 
Dislike 
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Scavenger Hunt Lbt 

(Fill in blanks) 

1. A kind'of food. ' 

2. A sport to watch. 

3. A sport to participate in. 

4. A school subject. 

5. A chore at home. 

6. A way to spend the weekend. 

7. A summer vacation. 

(Add other topics that would be of interest to your group.) 



C. While the students are still in groups, ask them to further prac- 
tice reach mg a consensus by deciding on an experience they 
have all had in common. Give three points for each decision. 

Examples: 

A time when parents did not seem to understand. 

A time when school was fun. 

A time when th,ey felt hurt by others. 

A time when they cried. 

A time when they felt proud of a friend. 

A time when they got away with something they shouldn't 
have* 

D. Add each group's scores from both activities to determine the 
winning group. 

E. To conclude the activity the class as a whole might discuss 
these questions: 

Why dkl some groups have higher scores than others? 

Why were some Items more difficult to deal with than ' 
others? f 

What behaviors helped the group reach a consensus? 

Did the fact that you wfcrc scoring points help your group or 
hinder it? 

What behaviors hindered your progress? 

Were some students pressured to go along wlt^ a position 
they didn't support? 

Q$ there a better way to reach a group decision? 
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PROGRAM 

Young people have many quei(«on> about what h nght 
and what k wrong, and why. They often feel a >(rong 
conflict of ideai between what they should do and what 
they would like to do. They are searching for guidelines 
to help them make ethical and moral dechiom. Because 
of this, they appreciate the chance to discuss this topic 
with each other and with adults. 

The issue of deciding whether or not to cheat is illustrated 
in this program to stimulate discussion on moral decision- 
making and to open up possibilities for additional class- 
room activities on this subject. 

Lenny and Brant are friendly enemies, at least when it 
comes to photography. They have been competitors for 
some time, although lately Brant has come out ahead. 
Brant has beea needling Lenny about that, only increasing 
Lenny's determination to vvin.y 

Both boys ehter a photography contest to \$ie for a 
twenty-five dollar sprigs bond and a chance to take pic- 
tures for the tpwfi paper for a week. Lenny takes what he 
thinks is a prize winning photo. Unfortunately, during a 
scuffle in the darkroom when Brant tries to get a peek, the 
negative is ruined. As the deadline for entries arrives, 
Lenny is faced with a difficult decision. Should he enter 
his second best picture, enter a picture taken by his uncle 
who is a professional photographer (clearly against the 
rules), or give up? 

What Lenny decides do is not revealed, but he has 
a big smile on his face'^as he presents his entry to the 
contest judge. 



QUESTIONS 

1. Which picture do you think was in the manila folder that 
Lenny put on lop of the pile? Why? Which picture would you 
have turned in? Why? Do you think Lenny's conscience, 
feelings, and situation iniluenced his decision? How? Why? 
How do your conscience j^nd feelings influence your deci- 
sions? 

2. What do you think Lenny's morals were^ Brant's? Yours? 

3. Do you feel that there was too mud\ competition between the 
two boys? Why? Why do you think Lenny and Brant made 
bets? Did Mr. Wilkens and Mr. Smith indirectly pressure the 
boys? Why? \ 

4. What types of competition does your s^hobl offer? Should 
schools have programs that encourage competitibo among stu- 
dents? Why? Why not? \ 

5. Do you think there is a time when cheating is justified? 
When? Why? How do you decide? \ 

6. How did Brant and Lenny tease each other? Give example. 
How would you have reacted in the same situations? x 

7. What would you have done if Brant had stepped on your 
best negative? What would you have done if Lenny had 

O yvlsted your arm? Who was at fault? Why? 




8. Why do you thjnk Brant didn't tell what had happened in the 
darkroom when the teacher wondered where Lenny was? 
Would you have told? Why? Is there ever a time when not 
telling everything -you know is justified? Explain, giving an 
example. 



ACTIVITIES 

1. CONFLICTS IN LITERATURE 

This aaivity is Intended to help stud^ents recognize 
moral dilemmas, as well as other kincb of confUcts, in 
literature. Such recognition will enrich theit reading and 
expand their awareness of the complexities Involved in 
deciding what is right and what is wrong. 
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Identifying Uterary Conflicts 

In Thrall, Hibbard, and Holman's Handbook to Utera' 
fure,* confHct is defined as the struggle between two op- 
posing forces In the plot of any form of fiction {short 
story, novel, drama). The four different kinds of conflia 
are: 1) man against nature as in Jack London's works, 

2) man against man as in Stevenson's Treasure Island, 

3) man against society as in Dickens' novels, or 4) man's 
conflicts within himself as in Twain's Huckleberry Finn. 
Most fictional works contain more than one of these, and 
moral conflicts are often the central ones. 

Have students tell about some conflicts (with emphasis 
on moral ones) in works of fiction they have read. 

Moral ConfHct In Mark Twain's ''Huckleberry Finn" ^ 

Huckleberry Finn is often considered the greatest 
American novel. Many members of the class may already 
have read it or will waht to. The central moral conflict 
is between "law and order" and human decency, and the 
main struggle between these forces takes place within 
Huck himself. 

Give students a copy of the following "moral crisis" 
to read and discuss in class. 



The Moral Cnsrs in Huckleberry Finn { 
Huckleberry Finn is a Southern orphan who lives in the middle 
of the last century. He "lit out" from his guardian, the Widow 
Douglas, and h^r sister. Miss Watson, because he couldn't stand 
to be civilized. After many adventure he wlpds up on a raft 
floating down the Mississippi River with Mji^Watson's runaway 
slave, Jim. The two have several nan:0w escapes, take great 
risks for each other, and gradually a^^se kinship develops be- 
tween them. Gnawing at Huck^jx^n science all the time, how- 
ever, is the faa that he is hiding the law and helpmg a run- 
away slave escape. He kp<5ws that according to law Jim is Miss 
Watson's property, arjd^at she is a poor old woman who can't af- 
ford to lose hinrj^^^ctcording to Huck, "The more I studied about 
this the more^^TTJy conscience went to grmding me, and the more 
* wicked ami^ow-down and ornery I got to feeling.'^ 

Hi^filr tries to pray and ask to be better but no words will 
c^irTe because ''you can't pray a lie." He decides finally to write 
letter to Miss Watson telling her where Jim is, and thinks this 
will surely ease his conscience. 

With the letter'written Huck feels he has done the "right 
thing and the clean thing" and says, "I knowed I could pray now." 
But he put the letter down and "set there thinking—thinking . . . 
how near I come to being lost and going to hell. . . . And got to 
thinking over our trip down the river, and I see Jim before me 
all the time . I'd see him standing my watch on top of his'n, 
'stead of calling me, so I could go On sleeping . . . and how good 
he always was ... and s^id I was the best friend old Jim ever 
had in the world, and the only one he's got now, and then I 
happened to look around and see that paper." r * 

"It was a close place I took it up, and held it in my hffnd. 
It was a-trembling, because I'd got to decide, forever, betwixt 
two things, and I knowed it." 

Be sure students jcfndef^nd the "two jhings" con- 
flicting here Should/Huck sen^, the letter to* Miss Watson 
or not? From Miss Watson's point of view, what is right? 
From Jim's? From sooety's? How did Huck feel when his 
''conscience went to grinding'*? What did Huck's conscience 
apparently tell him to/do? How do you feel when your 
conscience hurts? Qoes everybody have a conscience? 
Then tell stud^Tnts what Huck decided to do. ' 

Huck's Decision 

"I $tudied a minute, s6rt of holding my breath, and then says 
to myself- ^all right, then, I'll Vo to hell' — and tore it up." 

•William F. Thrall, Addison/Hibbard, and C. Hugh Holman, Hand- 
/lrtMr^/^ i/f erature. New York: Odyssey Press, 1960, p. 105. 
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Huck was convinced he was making a choice that 
would send him to hell, but he was willing to go for Jim. 
Did he make the right decision? Is the law ever wrong? 
Is conscience ever mistaken? Is "let your conscience be 
your guide" always a good rule to follow? 



2. DRAMATIZING MORAL DILEMMAS 

Ask students to develop skits that illustrate moral 
dilemmas. Their dilemmas should include a real conflict 
for the central charaaer and a number of moral issues 
raised by the conflia. A good dilemma will cause con- 
troversy in the class about what the central chararter 
Ought to do. After the skits have been presented to the 
class, have the class decide whaT action should be taken 
to resolve the dilemmas. Here are some general moral 
issues with which students might want to work: 

• Shoplifting (Whether to do it or not, even though it may be 
the "in" thing. Whether or not to report someone else for 
shoplifting.) 

• Various forms of cheating in school. (Is it ever justified? What 
about a student who's been ill and can't catch up or the one 
under terrific parental pressure?) 

• Lying. (Are there instances when it's a necessary evil?) 

• Consumer dilemmas. (Selling a car with bad brakes. Turning 
back the odometer before a trade-in.) 

• Illegal drug usage or use of harmful legal ones. (What are an 
individual's responsibilities?) 



3. MORAL DILEMMAS IN CURRENT EVENTS 
AND IN HISTORY 

Since current events fast become history, a stucjy of 
morality in these two areas will help students see rela- 
tionships in past and present moral conflicts. ^ 

Moral Dilemmas in Current Events ^ 

• Have students bring to class a recent news story that Illus- 
trates a moral dilemma. The conflict could be on the part of 
an individual or of a country as a whole. For example, a veto 
of environmental legislation which would protect our earth but 
limit our energy supply and job market. 

• Work with students to make a list of good moral qualities 
in individuals. For example, honesty, love of fellowman, brav- 
ery, truthfulness, belief m justice for all. When the list is com- 
plete ask students to bring m news stones that illustrate these 
moral qualities (or their absence) as they are exhibited by 
public figures (local, national, or international). They may 
find stones of an official's taking an unpopular position for 
the sake of justice, or on the other hand, of bribery among 
those in power. Remind students to evaluate carefully a news 
writer's intent and possible bias. 

Moral Dilemmas in History « \ 

Have students choose a historical dilemma to investi- 
gate. They will probably be particularly interested in ex- 
amining the periods of history they are presently study- 
ing. Remind students that research Is necessary for under- 
standing historical dilemmas— they should make use of 
the library's resources. - ] 

Some possible dilemmai are: 

Political assassination of Jul|us Caesar. 

Queen Qizabeth 1 of England having Mary Stuart beheaded. 

The responsibility of a fitlclear physicist In determining how 
his or her discoveries migKt be used. 

The French who collaborate with the Germans during World 
Warn. 

Martin Luther posting his 95 theses In defiance of the Pope. 
Violence versus non-violence In dvll disobedience. 
The martyrdom of Joan d'Arc. 
Q biblical dilemmas (Moses, Judas, Herod, St. Paul, etc.). 




(PRIVACY) 
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PROGRAM 

Young adolescents need time to sort things out, to adjust 
to changes, and to daydream. Most arrange a private 
place and time alone to explore their own "inner space." 
Occasionally they live in situations where they are /nad- 
vertejritly denied this opportunity, and sometimes parents 
or friends feel that a yQong person should not be allowed 
quiet times alone. 

This program and the accompanying activities are designed 
to stimulate discussion about an individual's need for pri-^ 
vacy, and to help young people cope with their feelings 
when they are denied opportunities for privacy. 

Alex lives with his mom, dad, brother, and two sisters 
in a large apartment building in the city, dn this par- 
ticular, Saturday, Alex is fed up with his lack of privacy. 
His sisters have borrowed one of his games without per- 
mission, and his mom is very persistent In wanting to 
know where he has been all morning. When he seeks 
asylum, he finds that hi^ older brother is practicing guitar' 
In their shared bedroom. Alex also discovers that his bro- 
ther has read a treasured card from a girl friend. 

In a huff, Alex leaves the apartment and takes refuge 
in an abandoned building that he and his friends have 
discovered. Working quickly with the old furniture, he sets 
up a comfortable private place for himself. Just as Alex 
begins^o rejoice in finally having a place all to himself^ 
his friends arrive outside and begin to mount still an- 
other attack on his privacy. 

QUESTIONS 

1. What do you think happens at the end of the program? How 
would you feet if you were Alex? 

2. Why js this program called '^o Trespassing"? What does 
"trespassing" mean? How do people "trespass" on one an- 
other? On things? \ 

3. -How did Alex's family trespass on ?^? What could they 
have done to reduce the pressures that Mex felt? 

4. What could Alex have done to encourage his family to re- 
spect his privacy? What would you haveN(pne If you had 
been in Alex's place? 

5. Why did Alex lock himself in the bathroom? What kinds of 
places do you like when you want to be atoKe? Does a 
"private place*' really have^ to be a place or ca>^ it bq a 
state of mind? 



6. Why wasn't Alex's bedroom a 
Whaiebe could Alex have done to" 



'' place for his Ifaings? 
iep his things "safe"? 



7. Which in your opinion was a more serious invasion of pK^ 
vacy^ Alex's sisters using his game without permission or ht^ 
big brother reading the girl friend s card? Why? 

8. What did "privacy" mean to Alex? What is your view of pri- 
vacy? Do people have different ideas about what should be 

Q private? 




10. 



11. 
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9. Did Alex's moth<fr have the "right" to ask him questions 
about where he /had been? Can parents or other adults be 
too concerned about young people? How much privacy 
should young people have? 

Do people In a society have a "right" to privacy? What are 
some of the rights people have? How might society invade 
people's privacy? How can society help protect everyone's 
right to privacy? 

When do people resent other people invading their privacy? 
When is it acceptable to invade someone's privacy? When 
do you resent someone invading your privacy? When don't 
you mind? How do your needs for privi^ change? 

ACTIVITIES / 

1. DESIGNING A CLASSROOfVi 

To help students consider the need for personal* pri- 
vacy in group settings/-have them design a plan for ^ 
classroom that includes one or more "privacy" areas. They 
might prepare a mock-up of their ideal classroom and, if 
possible, rearrange their actuaPclassroom to include prl" 
v&cy areas. Old refrigerator cartons, crates, plants, rugS, 
room dividers, furniture, murals, posters, etc. can be used 
for decorating. In a departmental setting each class could 
^ develop a plan, and then negotiate with one another until 
\a single plan emerges. Each class <;ould be assigned a' 





different job to^?a^)^out ---either towar 
up or actually rearrari^W the ciassroom 

The class(es) may als)QSarepare 
students agree upon to re^l^ite 
should be used and maintaine 



2, TERRITORIAL PRIVACY 

Students need to consider their ovVn Ifaelings about 
privacy, particularly regarding environment^deSHfin. 

Part A. Have students walk around the ciassrStgmr) and 
find the space they like best. They should takeaheiS^rne 
and experiment with several spots until they fino^ne tP 
particularly like. Then they should sit down, relax,' 
their minds wander freely. 

After a while, each student should join with three 
people, and the four should choose a common mt^...,^> 
space that they all find comfortable. Students should talk 
about their favorite space, what they like or don't like 
about it, how they feel, what they can do in their space, 
how they'd feel if someone entered their space uninvited, 
and what type of person (no names!) they might want to 
invite to share their space. 

Part B. Have students prepare a diagram or a drawing 
showing how they would design their own private space— 
a home, a room, an apartment, etc. What kinds of thoughts 
would they have in their space? What kinds of feelings? 
How would they share (or not share) this space with others? 

Part C. For one day, students should keep a list of 
people and things that invade their private places, plac- 
ing a P by the ones that please them and an / by the ones 
that irritate them. Then students should write beside the 
P or / why they were pleased or irritated. Next to the I's 
they should write down how they might have changed the 
situation, how they might keep from being irritated, or 
how they are going to try to accept the situation. Any 
student who wishes to might compare his list with that of 
a friend. 



3. INNER SPACE 

These exercises help students learn ways to reduce 
the tension tjiey, might feel as a result of lack of privacy. 

• Havfe students think of ways they can utilize the natural pri- 
vacy of their rrjinds. (Self-reflecting, fantasizing, meditating, 
listening to nnusic, reading, writing, thinking, and daydream- 
Jng.) 

• Have students do a tension-reducing exercise. For example, 
ask students to stretch very hard with their arms above their 
heads, relax cbnnpletely, and then close their eyes and put 
their heads on their desks. If possible, play some quiet, re- 
flective music for them. Then have students talk about what 
feelings they had, what parts of the music had special mean- 
in*^ for them, etc. 

• AsIc students to imagine that they are traveling through their 
own blood streams. What can they see? What places ^do they 
like best? What places don't they like? 

• Ha^e students explore ^heTPown "inner spaces" during the 
week. Ask them to keep personal diaries, recording their 
thoughts and feelings during this exercise. They should note 
whether theirSfeelings change or stay the same over the one- 
week period. \ 



4. PRIVATE PLACES 

To help students develop ideas about how to find and 
enjoy privacy, have them create scrapbooks to show the 
kinds of private places they enjoy and the activities they 
^'"^q'^ pursue in their private places. 
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5. PERSONALiry AND PRIVACY NEEDS 

It is useful for students to realize that peopje often 
* have differing needs for privacy. 

Ask students to keep a personal diary for a week, 
*^ keeping track of these things: 

What I know about myself and will share with others. 

What I know al>out myself and don't want to share with 
others. 

What I don't know or understand about myself* 
What others seem to know about me. 

After a week, ask students to review their diaries. On 
the basis of their notes, they should be able to decide 
whether they have a great or small need for privacy. 



\PERSONAL PRIVACY CHECKLIST 

..^activity encourages students to analyze their own 
personaiy'privacy needs." Hand out a checklist similar to 
^tko ^r,« B^pw for students to complete and think about. 

maySj^ant to review their answers periodically to 
touch with their changing attitudes. 



Personal Privacy Checklist 

(Answer True or)^se; 

I have a special time to go for a walk. 

I taketinne to reflect. 

Mike to listen to nnusic very nnuch. 

I often daydreann, fantasize, or nneditate to help me 
relax. 

I have a special place where I can be alone 
Noise around the house doesn't bother me. 

No one bothers me while i am dressing. 

• . . . People accept me as I am 

I like to work on my hobbies by myself 

When I am alone I like to read. 

I prefer sports that I can do alone, rather than team 

sports. 

I af" just as happy when I am alone as I am when I am 

with my friends. 

' ''ke to explore my. environment by myself and dis- 
cover new places and things I've never seen. 

Check the feelings that you most often experience when you are 
alone: / 



lonely 


sad / 


... happy 


relied 

. ..^/ftiiserable 


excited 


.... envious 


calm 


.... left out 


jealous 


tired ^ 


.... content 


.... depressed 


.... angry 



Check the things that you agree with: 

> wish I had more time to be alone. 

> don't want to be alone so much. 

i want to spend more time with my friends. 

I need a place where I can be by myself. 

- My family doesn't leave me alone enough. 

1 am happy with my life just the way it is. 

Sometimes 1 just want Jo get away from people for a 
while. 

I wish I could do things with my fnendi more than I do. 

12 
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Getting iShs^ 



^OGRAM . / 

The occasion is the Autun|p Daze Dance at school, 
Greg, shy and self-conscious, really wants to take Laura 
to the dance, but can't quite bring hims^elf to ask her. 
His friend Louie, an outgoing self-styled Mover," doesn't 
help matters by kidding Greg about hi;^ reticence. Greg 
doesn't realize that Laura and, her friend Bonnie — known 
to Louie as "Ostrich" — are experiencing similar uncer- 
tainties. ^ 

Throughout the day Greg's anger and frustration build 
as he imagines his own inferiority. He nearly decides to 
stay away from the party, but finally gathers his courage 
and goes. As he starts toward Laura to ask her to dance 
Louie, qpt knowing Greg is there, whisks Laura away.Jtj)^ 
the dance floor. Greg is left alone amid the dancers, em' 
barrassed and disappointed. 

This program strikes a responsive chord with young 
people, and stimulates vigorous classroom discussion 
The program helps students uniierstand that feelings of 
anxiety and concern about interacting with persons of 
the other sex are universal and normal. It will also lead 
them to consider ways of coping successfully with these 
feelings. ^ ^ 

The suggested activtties\focus on mterpersonal communi- 
cation and a consideration of ways to handle anticipated 
acceptance or rejection by others. 



QUESTIONS 

1. How did Greg feel at the end of the program? If you could, 
how wOuld you trhange the ending of "Getting Closer"? Why? 

2. How do you think the feelings of Greg, Laura, Louie, and 
Bonnie will cMi^ge in the next six months? How will their, 
feelings cHan^^ir\ the next two years? 

3. How do Greg,.laura, Louie, and" Bonnie feel about themselves? 
Have you ever felt like any or all of them? When and why? 

4. Describe the" relationships between Greg, Louie, Laura, and 
Bonnie. When Greg, Louie, Laura, and Bonnie are eighteen- 
years-old, what do you think they will remember about the 
dance? What do you think their feelings will be? 

5. Why do you think Louie calle^l Bonnie "Osfi-ich"? How do 
you think Bonnie felt about Louie's nickname for her?- When 
are nicknames all right? When are tfiey wrong? 

6. Compare the way Greg, Laura, Louie, and Bonnie talk ta 
each other. What do you know aboutytheir feelings for 8ach 
other* from their conversations? How do you talk withgyour 
friends of the same sex? Is it easier or harder to talk with 
someone of the same sex than of the other sex? Why? If 
you know tKe person well? If you don't know the person well? 

do Greg's fantasies help you understand him? What 
fid of fantasies do Jou think Laura, Louie, and Bonnie migfit 
have had? How can you use your own fantasies to help 
inderstand yourself? 



8. 




dance? 




How did each of the youngsters get ready for 
What kinds of things were they concerned about? 
9. What do you think would have happened if Laura hack called 
Greg about the dance instead of asking Bonnie to call L^uie? 
How would you have felt if you were Laura? GregT 
10. How can you tell if a persgj^ likes or doesn't like you? C 
you make a mistake lO^Udging someone's feelings? Ho' 
would you feel if you did? 



ACTIVITIES " ^ 

1, SHOULD Y^U? 

The purpose of this activity is to have students com- 
pare their Qwn views about dating with a class consensus 
on the same topics. Give each student two copies of the 
"Should You?" questionnaire. One copy is for students 
to save for their own use^HOne copy is for them to hand in 
anonymously. Have students complete both question- 
naires, and compile a class profile from the questionnaires 
that were handed in. Discuss the results, and then ask stu- 
dents to privately compare their own questionnaires with 
the class profile. Finally, give students a third copy of the 
''Should You?" questionnaire. Ask them to fill it out again, 
comparing their original answers with their answers on 
the third quje^tionnraire. Did their answers change? Why? 



Should You? 

(Circle one answer for each question) 

3|6hould you date? Yes, No, t>on't know 

2. Should there be a certain age to begin dating? 

Yes, No, Don't know 

3. Should parents have a say about whether tbeir teenaged 
children date or not? Yes, No, Don't know 

4. Would you be upset if you wanted to date but were not al- 
lowed to? Yes, No, Don't know 

5. Should you be upset if you want to date but don't get asked? 

Yes, No, Don't know 

6. Should a girl ask a boy for a date? Yes, No, Don't know 

7. Should boys and gir^s do things together in groups rather 
' than date? Yes, No, Don't know 

8. Should a girl ask a boy to do something with her (not a date)? 
^ Yes, No, Don't know 

9. Should you compete with others for someone's attention? 

Yes, No, Don't know 

19. Should a parent or another adult be present ^hen boys and 
girls get together at someone's house? Yes, No, Don't know 

11. Should' a parent or another adult be present when boys and 
girls get together for a public dance or party? 

Yes, No, Don't Know" 
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2. IMPROVING COMMUNICATION 

This activity examines four specific ways to improve 
communication: 

Repeating a statement verbatum; 

Paraphrasing a statement in one's own words; 

interpreting a sUtem^Mt by expressing what you think some- 
one means; 

Expressing feelings about'^a statement and waiting for the 
speaker's^reply. 

First, discuss these ideas and demonstrate their mean- 
ir>g. Students might be given a handout with the terms 
and one or two examples. 

Divide the class into groups of two or three. (If you 
divide into groups of three, the third person should serve 
as an obseftt^while the other two students practice this 
exercise.) \ "v. 

Deal wirli each the questions below one at a time. 
Read the quWtion to the students. Then one student in each 
group shoul^ answer the question while the other listens. 
Then the segond student should repeat the answer, para- 
phrase the answer, interpret the answer, and express his 
or her feelings about the answer. The first student (and 
the observer) then discuss how well the second student 
did each of these things. Students should then change 
roles and repeat the exercises using the same questions. 

Questions: 

• Why can a person seem confident and really not be? 

• What do you think makes a person appealing? 

• How can a^erson improve himself or herself? 

• Should people worry about being popular or being unpop- 
ular? 



3. COMMUNICATING UNSPOKEN FEaiNGS 

To help students understand how people communicate 
feelings to each other, divide the class into two circles, 
one inside the other. Member^f the inner circle are 
^ seated. Each outer circle memb^ should stand behind a 
seated, inner circle nnember. The outei; circle members 
are to try to interpret what they think are the unspoken 
feelings of the people in front of them. When each be- 
lieves the person on the inner cirde is feeling^ soinetl^tng' 
but not expressing it, he or she speaks up with what has 
been left unspoken. 

Begin the exercise by discussing a controversial sub- 
ject, such as: 

I do not believe people should date outside of their social, 
economic, or racial group. 

1 feel the rules at school should be changed because^hey do 
not make any sense to me. 

Girb should have a sports program at school equal to the one 
boys have. 

After 5-10 minutes, stop the discussion and regroup into 
a single cirde. Discuss the interpretations of the outer 
members. Discuss whether the people in the inner circle 
were really communicating. Switch the groups to allow 
everyone to have the interpreting experience. 



4, DEALING WITH ANTICIPATB3 ACCEPTANCE 
AND REJECnON 

To help students understand the effects of anticipated 
rejection and acceptance, have them perform humorous 
skits demonstrating how these feelings Mfect behavior. 
Students might wish to act out scenes from xi^e program: 
Greg's or Bonnie's feelings of anticipated r^^ction, Sr 
Louie's self-confidence because of his anticipated ac- 
ceptance. Other possible situations that could be ex<»mined 
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from bdft an "anticipated acceptance" or "anticipated 
rejection" point of view are: 

• Trying out forlhe cheerleader/football squad. 

• Making a speech in front of the class. 

• Auditioning for a sdiool play or for a music group. 

• Interviewing for a job. 

• Attending the first meeting of a new organization (school, 
church, etc.) where you don't know anyone. 

5, COPING WITH REIECTION 

Have students generate a list of the ways people cope 
with rejection. Ask students to keep a log of situations of 
rejection they observe at school. Students should note the 
situation and how the people involved cope in these situa- 
tions. At the end of the week -compare the rejection sit- 
uatio'ns and discuss how people coped. (For example, 
withdrawing, being depressed, accepting, fighting back, 
conforming, doing nothing, wishing, hating, and being 
angry.) Which coping response is most frequently used? 
Might other responses be more helpful? It might be help- 
ful to ask an expert (school psychologist, psychiatrist, 
etc.) to comment on what the class observed. 



6. LOOKING FOR THE GOOD 

It is important for styd^nts to learn to give and ac- 
cept positive commentapnd to build a positive self- 
concept. The foijowng exercise is not a popularity contest 
or reward for academic success. Everyone should experi- 
ence success and gain recognition. 

Put butcher paper on the wall. Whenever the teacher 
or any student sees something good happening or exper- 
iences a good feeling about any classmate (including one's 
self), he or she should write a positive statennent on the 
paper For example, "Johnny smiled at me," "Susan looks 
nice today/' "My teacher called on me today," "I felt good 
about myself today." To encourage everyone to partici- 
pate, suggest to the class that if everyone can find some,- 
thing good aboot ^v^rybody else in the class, the whole 
class will get a reward (bags of peanuts, free hamburgers, 
etc.), _ 



7. HOW TO START AND KEEP A 
CONVERSTAION GOING 

Students often have difficulty when they are invplved 
in casual conversation because they don't know what to 
say, or are concerned about saying something stupid. 
This activity attempts to help students feel more comfort- 
able when they are talking with others. 

A. Ask each student to choose a partner he doesn't know very 
well. Each pair should discuss unimportant topics only— how 
Tiany pencils they have, what they had for breakfast, etc 
, each student should introduce his partner to the dass, 
. ^ing what Hf was told, and checking with the partner 
for accuracy. 

Then have^udents consider these questions: 

How did thcyft^ durhgthe "small Ulk"? 

Dki th*y learn ^n)1hing-ifnp5ffanrii^ 
were talking to? ^ 

Oo they feel they ^low that person better? 

When might it be useful to engage In small talk? 

B As a foHow-up, students might be given the task of inter- 
viewing people on the street corner. Have them describe 
their interviewing technique. Consider if it's easier to talk to 
somene of their own age or sex than it is to talk to someone 
older or of the other sex. How might they overcome any 
difficulties theyenrcDuntcred? 
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useful for dedling with failure and disappolnimeni m 
their own lives. 

2. HOW OTHERS COPE WITH FAILURE 

Students should think about people they know, or would 
like to study, who have experienced failure and disap- 
pointment in the course of pursuing a goal. Students might 
want to consider people in sports, the arts, politics, busi- 
ness, religion, science, education, etc. 

Have students consider: 

• Whether the people were able to reach their goals in the end, 

• How they coped with their failures and disappointments. 

• How they may have altered the way m which they were seek- 
ing their goals. 

Finally, plan a special ''sharing day" when each stu- 
dent "becomes" the character he or she studied. Stu- 
dents can present their findings In the form of a play, 
puppet-show, charades, audio-visual presentation, etc. 

3. "RISKX" PROFESSIONS 

Students %J^Qu Id identify professions— baseball, hockey, 
horse-racing, poUji^, the military, rock & roll, stock in- 
vesting—where suc^si and failure are a part of every- 
day life. Have studenlOvjnie letters to people in such 
fields asking them how they^bope with success and failure. 
What patterns emerge? What at^ the pressures in such 
professions? • 

Have students identify jobs where , failure must be 
avoided (knife-thrower at a circus, air tralPfic controller, a 
surgeon, person in charge of nuclear weapons, skydiver, 
etc.). Have students write to or interview people m such 
jobs. Students might also study statistics on occupational 
stress and its effects on people in these fields. Discuss. 
What problems do people have in such situations? How 
do they cope? Do some, people cope more successfully 
than others? 

4. MOVING TOWARD SUCCESS 

, Prepare a large wall chart with a place for each stu- 
dent to write these items fort^vP consecutive weeks: 

My goal for the week and the ris^ofivolved 

My successes (related to goaJ). 

My failures (related to goal). 

My feelings about the goii^ahd the related pr^ 
Directions: ^\ 

Forithe sake of privacy, assign each student a 
for idei\tification rather than using names. 

On /^onday of each week\students should set th^ 
goals for the week. 

During\the week students up-d^e the chart whenever 
something p^ertinent happens. \ 

Every Friday spend 45 to 50 mjnutes discussing student 
activities, successes, failures, feelings, etc. At these meet- 
ings, students should help each other accurately access 
failures and successes and perhaps suggest ways to cope 
with failure realistically. The tone of these di^ussions 
should be supportive and relaxed Students shoulo^^ry to 
be open about their feelings, and make positive sugges- 
tions toothers. \ 



Weekl 

Goal. 

Successes 
Failures: 

Feelings. 



GoaiT 



Failur^ 
Feelings: ^ 



Student 1 



Sample Chart 

Student 2 



Stu;J^t 3 



Cheerleader- 
might fail 






Learned 2 dheers 






Didn't practice^ 
Tues.^ 

Felt good 




" m 









5. IDENTlFYl)^ GOALS 

Have studentVcomplete an aaivity sheet where they. 
1. Identi^y^the goals mey want to achieve. 

2 Decide how badly th^ want to achieve those goals, com- 
pared to the othe^" thin^ that are happening in their lives. 

3. Identify the^ieelIngs^. they^ M^ould have if they reached the 
goal. If they failed? \^ ^ 

4. List personal fee'lings and attitud^ that can help thenn as they 
work toward their goals^, (I'nn inWoving, I'nn getting better, 
I'm praaicing,) \ \ 

5. List feelings and attitudes that might 6e obstacles. (I can't, I 
won't, I'm afraid, I don't want to.) \ 

6 List "external" things that might block achievement, (lack of 
time, no equipment, lack of mone^, resistance fnstfn others, ba^ 
luck, poor skills, inappropriate goal ) ^ 

7. List 5(iurce5 of help that might be available. (PrivatVjessons, 
parents, expert advice from a prt>fesslor^al, friends, etc) 

This activity sheet could be s^t up as a ''balance she^ 
of assets and liabilities. Discuss with students: How car 
the liabilities be changed into asset^? 

Sample Work Sheet 

Goal: To 6e a cheer hider 





Assets 


Liabi'tities 


How badly do i want 
to achieve this goaU 


Very Much 




How would 1 feel tf 1 
achieved the goal? 




Worried that 1 wouldn't 
do well at the football 

games. ^ 


feelings that help 


I'm getting better 


\ 


F^fthngs that are 
obsutsl^s 




I'm afraid to try 


''fxternah^hings that 
might get IrvH^e way 




No time to praaice; 
must do homework 
first. 


Sources of help 


^Ider sister was a 
cl*£erleader 




Totals: 


3 


3 
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useful for de«jling with fdilure <jnd disappointment in 
their own lives. 

Z HOW OTHERS COPE WITH FAILURE 

Students should think about people they know, or would 
like to study, who have experienced failure and disap- 
pointment in the course of pursuing a goal. Students nnight 
want to consider people in sports, the arts, politics, busi- 
ness, religion, science, education, etc. 

Have students consider: 

• Whether the people were able to reach their goals in the end. 

• How they coped with their failures and disappointments. 

• How they may have altered the way in which they were seek- 
ing their goals. 

Finally, plan a special "sharing day" when each stu- 
dent "beconnes" the character he or she studied. Stu- 
dents can present their findings in the form of a play, 
puppet-show, charades, audio-visual presentation, etc. 

3, "RISK¥" PROFESSIONS 

Students '^l^Ou Id identify professions— baseball, hockey, 
horse-racing, pollU^, the military, rock & roll, stock in- 
vesting — where suc^^s^and failure are a part of every- 
day life. Have studentOvnte letters to people In such 
fields asking them how theytope with success and failure. 
What patterns emerge? What ar^the pressures in such 
professions? • 

Have students identify jobs wher^ failure must be 
avoided (knife-thrower at a circus, air tra?fic controller, a 
surgeon, person in charge of nuclear weapons, skydiver, 
etc.). Have students write to or interview people m such 
jobs. Students might also study statistics on occupational 
stress and its effects on people in these fields. Discuss: 
What problenns do people have m such situations? How 
do they cope? Do some, people cope more successfully 
than others? 

4, MOVING TOWARD SUCCESS 

, Prepare a large wall chart with a place for each stu- 
dent to write these items for rwp consecutive weeks: 



Sample Chart 




jmber 



My goal for the we«k and the risk^volved 
My successes (related to goal). 
My failures (related to goal). 

My feelings about the ^>l-atid the related pre^s^res. 
Directions: 

For\the sake of privacy, assign each student a 
for identification rather than using names. 

On Monday of each week\students should set th^ 
goals for the week. 

During\the ^eek students u D-daie the chart Ahenever 
sonnethingp^ertinent happens. \ 

Every Friday spend 45 to 50 m(nutes discussing student 
activities, successes, failures, feelings, etc. At these nneet- 
ings, students should help each other accurately access 
failures and successes and perhaps suggest ways lo cope 
with failure realistically. The tone of these di^ussions 
should be supportive and relaxed Students shouia(ry to 
be open about their feelings, and make positive sugges- 
tions to others. 



Week 1 


Student 1 


Student 2 


Stu^^t 3 
.-^ 


Coal: 


Cheerleader- 
might fail 






Successes. 


Learned 2 Cheers 






Failures. 
Feelings. 

Week,2^ 

Co'al: 


Didn't practice^ 
Tues.^^ 

Felt good 


















Sud^sses: 








Failures^ 








Feelings \ 









5, IDE^TIFYIf4^ GOALS 

Have student\compIete an activity sheet where they. 

1. IdentiJy^thegoals want to achieve. 

2. Decide how badiV tney want to achieve those goals, com- 
pared to Hie other thm^ that are happening in their lives. 

3- Identify the^feeling^ they^ would have if they reached the 
goal. If they failed? \^ ^ 

4 List personal feelings and attitudes that can help them as they 
work toward their goalsY (I'm inwoving, I'm getting better, 
Tm practicing.) \ \^ 

5. List feelings and attitudes t)\at might 6^ obstacles. (I can't, 1 
won't, I'm afraid, I don't want lo.) 

6- List "external" things that mighi block achievement. (Lack of 
time, no equipment, lack of mone^, resistance frem others, ba^ 
luck, poor skills, inappropriate goal.) 

7. List s(iurces of help that might be available. (PrivatV^lessons, 
parents, expert advice from a professional, friends, etc) 

This activity sheet could be s^^t up as a "balance she^ 
of assets and liabilities. Discuss \vith students; How carK 
the liabilities be changed into assets? 

Sample Work Sheet 

Coal: To be a cheerkider 





Assets 


Liabilities 


How badly do i want 
to achieve this goal? 


Very Much 




How would 1 feel if I 
achieved the goal? 




Worried that I wouldn't 
dowell at the football 
games. \ 


feelings that help 


I'm getting better 




F>8hngsthat are 
obsut^s 




I'm afraid to try 


''JExternaK^hmgs that 
might get irvHw way 




No time to practice; 
must do homework 
first. 


Sources of help ^ 


^Ider Sister was a 
cH^rleader 




Totals: 


3 


3 
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PROGRAM 

Nan is quite a talented musician. With a lot of pra^r 
tice and the desire to achieve, she could become an out- 
standing pianist. Nan's parents want her to succeed very 
much, and have provided her with a good piano and ex- 
cellent instruction. But in their wish to help their 
daughter they unwittingly inaease the pressure that Nan 
feels. As she tries to prepare a difficult piece for her re- 
cital, her parents' own hopes blind them to Nan's feelings 
of pressure, and they respond by demanding more of her. 

Nan deals with the tension by rebelling. At the recital 
she plays a short, simple piece instead of the more dif- 
ficult one, bangs her fists on the keyboard, and shouts de- 
fiantly to the sturmed audience, ''And that is my recital!" 
With that, to the ^consternation of her parents and her 
music teacher, she stalks off the platform. 

young people often feel pressures to achieve. External 
pressures to achieve might come from well-meaning 
parents, teachers, and fnends, or more generally, from an 
awareness of the value society places on achievement. In 
addition, the desire to excel may cause the young person 
to feel pressures generated internally^ Many times it is 
good to accept such pressure and use it as a positive 
force to support achievement. At other times, the jndiv/d- 
ual might find it best to resist the pressure and confront 
the source of that pressure. 

The activities accompanying thts prograffTa^^ designed to 
help adolescents recognize pressures to achieve, explore 
the effects of pressure, and learn ways to cope with it. 
The hfe-coping skills highlighted m the activities are fan- 
^^izing and confronting. 

QUESTIONS 

NOTE: For variety and a more relaxed atmosphere, stu- 
dents might enjoy discussing these questions in smalk 
groups (three or four people), allowing all the students 
a chance to express their opinions. 

1. How did Nan feel? How did you feel while you were watch 
ing the program?' 

2. What were the pressures that Nan felt? How did she deal 
with those pressures? Was the way Nart dealt with her pres- 
sures justifiable? Why? 

3. What were the motives of those people who were^ausmg 
Nan to feel pressuied? How do you feel about their mbhves? 

4. Why do some people cause you to feel pre^Hifed? What xio 
you think th«r reasons are? How do you cope with those pres^^ 

4J res? 
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5. Was Nan self-motivated? Why? How can you develop self- 
motivation? 

6. Have you ever been pressured to achieve? How? Why? By 
whom? What did it feel like? How did you handle the situa- 
tion? How would you handle such a situation now? 

ACnVfTIES 

1. HANDLING PRESSURE , \ 

This activity is desljgned to stimulate student thinking 
about ways to cope with pressure* Before distributing. the 
worksheet below, have a class discussion about such cop- 
ing mechanisms as conforming, changing, and confront- 
ing. Then, distribute the worksheet for students to fiH\ 
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" out privately. After the students have completed the 
worksheet for their own benefit, have a general class dis- 
cussion about the statements, pariicularly about those 
situations that might require conforming, changing, or 
cotifrontini. If change is desirable, how should that 
^hange be handled? 

Worksheet 



1. Nan neede^^ have more fun. ^ 

2. I need to have^^qre fun. 

3. Nan should have pratticed more, 
fi. I need to improve my talent. 

5. Lhave to saaifice many things that 
/are fun to improve my talent. 

6. Parents should sacrifice money and 
time f0r their children. 

7. Parents havea right to ask children 
to do things they don't want to do. 

8. I have more talent than most people. 

9. Nan's parents were justified when they 
asked her, "Do you want to make 
fools out of us?" 

10. I have often felt as Nan did when 
she thought she was "a nobody," 

11. EverytFyng I do has io be perfect. 

12. Practice isn't important if you are 
talented- 



I Agree I Disagree 



Z PRACTICE FANTASIZING ---^^i^^ 

• Reenaa the scen^ wheVe Nan stabs the knife into the cutting 
board and fantasizes that she smashes the piano. Discvss as 
a**^lass why she *vants to smash the piano. Ask students 
to fantasize privately about what they would have done m 
the saoje situation. 

• Reenact the scene where Nan is practicing and fantasizes 
that a Cockroach is scurrying around the keyboard chortling 
in Mr ^^vakian's voice, "It^s timel It's time!" Nan smashes 
the keyjs to kill the Cockroach. Discuss as a class why 
she thli^Jcs Mr. Avakian is a cockroach. Ask students to 
fantasize about what they would have done in the same 
situation.* , y 

• Reenact the scene where Nan Is sleeping and has a night- 
mare. Discuss as a class whether or not Nan felt that her 
mother thought of Nan as an "extension" of herself. Discuss 

^whether Or rtot Nan would lose her identity if she yielded. 
J Ask studefi^s to fantasize about what they would have done 
in thesame.situation. 

AsJi each student to think pf a time when he or she felt 
pressured. (Pressure to achieve in sports and academfcs, 
pressure to be "sensible" and "grown up," pressure to be 
"normal" or to be "different," pressure to be like the rest 
of the family, etc.) 

Have students fantasize about the experience, first 
makin^themselves successes, and then failures. Discuss 
why fantasizing can be both helpful and harmful. 

3. SENSORY AWARENESS 

AsH students to relax in a comfortable position, have 
them c|ose their eyes and lead them through several short 
fantasies. Use sensory words and phrases that will allow^ 
students to be imaginative. (Use examples that will meet 
me needs, interests, and abilities of the class. For example, 
ask then\ to pretend they are tires with slow leaks and 
they are gradually beconninK flat.) Next, set a scene for 
a fantasy and ask students\o develop a fantasy as a 



groi4p, then ask eacli student to thmk of a personal fan- 
tasy. 

If students would like, they might share thek exper- 
iences. Questions should be about sensory aw^eness. 
Do not ask for any justification for a fantasy. 

4. PRACTICE CONFRONTING 

A face to face meeting of a student \vith an adult^ 
or another student who' has a different point of view can 
demonstrate .confronting techniques. You may want to 
give examples of a confrontation situation. For more com- 
plete understanding, 4his activity sfciould be done several 
tirfies. 

Ask students to think of ^ situation when they had a 
different point of view than their friend (or an adult). 
Ask them to write the details. Ask sttKlents to make a cri- 
tical appraisal of this confrontation by tfemg the following 
method. 




Mentify the feelings, behavior, and needs of each 
vohred. 

Describe the behavior of each person involved. 
Describe the effect of pressure on each person Involved. 

When students have finished, discuss as a group their 
findings. Then ask: Do people behave consistently? How 
do you reaa, and how can you learn to live with your 
behavior? Do you agree that society should set ground 
rules for confrontations? Why? When is confrontation 
useful? 

5. DREAM PAJR 

^ The images, thoughts, and emotions that occur when 
we dream are often duis that can help us understand 
why we feel and behave as we do when Swake. Students 
might wish to have a "Dream Fair," exploring the many 
^aspects of dreaming. Students should work in small 
groups, each group concentrating on a topic similar to 
those below. Depending on the time "available, students 
might prepare a bulletin, board for the classroom or hall- 
way, or have an aaual "Dream Fair," with games and 
displays about dreaming, inviting the entire school to par- 
ticipate. Some possible topics are: 

Reports of current research on dreams. Including their causes, 
types, and Importance. . 

Readings of poems, plays, books, or short stories based on 
dreams. 

Performing songs and instrumental music based on dreams. 
Dbplays of paintings and sculpture based on dreams, either 
' original student work or print reproductions. , 

Reporb on what the unconscious ''dream" mlnd^an tell us 
about the conscious mind. 

Repqrts on parapsychological events In dreams--<lairvoyance, 
precognition, etc 

Original student stories and poems based on their own dreams. 

f 

6. SLIDE PRESENTATION 

Students interested in photography might wish to make 
a slide presentation of the things that cause a person to 
feel pressures to achieve: 

1. Write a story or script (not too long). 

2 Take slides of drawings, photographs, or magazine p.ctures 
that illustrate the story or script. 

3. ^^ecord dialogue to go with the slides. 

4. Present the slide show to friends, family, or to the entire class. 



Two Sons 

(Fandly Commuidcatlons) 



PROGRAM 

"Try to understand . . . please?" 

^'Greg, I really understand how you feel!" 

With this heartfelt plea and a father's change from 
anger and bitterness to an expression of empathy for his 
son, a tension filled automobile ride ends. 

Viewers Jiave accompanied Jim Senior, Jim Junior, and 
Joyce, the mother, as they return Greg — "Bummy"— home 
from the county jail where he had been held by the sheriff 
for entering a deserted house. The atmosphere in the car 
IS charged with emotion as the family tries to handle this 
crisis situation, painfully aware of their inadequate re- 
lationships. 

Through flashbacks and the family's.xonversation, it 
becomes clear that inadvertently Jim Junior has been 
molded into the "good boy," while Greg hasjbe^fiT^ged 
the family scapegoat. This unrecognized '(psting" has 
brought these well-intentioned people to v\^'tT present 
difficulty. 

As the program ends, Jim Senior's attitude seems to 
have changed. Perhaps there is a chance that the family 
members have recognized the problem and are ready to 
begin dealing with it — and each other. 

The casting of a ch//d as "good" or "bad" occurs tn many 
families (and tn other groups) unconsciously, and without 
malicious intent. The roles of "good" and "bad" have their 
rewards and their disadvantages. The purpose of this les- 
son is to demonstrate that this is a common occurrence 
and (o help young people recognize and deal with their 
own situations. 

NOTE TO TEACHERS: Because of the "flashback" nature 
of this program, it might be helpful to discuss with stu- 
dents th^ following chronological sequence of events m 
the basic plot. 

1. Greg gives an older person money to buy liquor. 

2. Greg, Jinn Junior, and their friends drink in an alie>. 

3. Jinn Junior tells parents that Greg was the one who got the 
liquor for them. 

4. Greg runs away from home. 

5. Greg hitchhikes. 

6. Greg breaks into abandoned house. 

7. Greg is picked up by sheriff. 

8. Parents come to jail to take Greg home. 

9. Greg, Jim Junior, and parents drive home from the jail. 

QUESTIONS 

1. Greg's father said, "Greg, I really understand how you feel." 
Why might his father say thifc? Do you think he was ever , 
like Greg? Do you think his father was sincere? Why? Do 
you think Greg believed his father? Why? Did you believe 
him? Why? What were your feelings? 

Q f you could rewrite the ending, what would yOU change? 
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3. Why did Greg run away? How would you have handled the 
situation? 

4. What do you think happens to Greg? To Jim Junior? To 
both of the boys ten years later? {Students may wish to 
write stories about what the boys -would be like in ten years.) 

5. V\hat do you thmk happens between Greg and Jim Junior? 
Between Greg and his father? Between Greg and his mother? 

6 How did members of the family talk to each other? Did they 
really listen to each other, and understand what was being 
said? Explain. 

7. How did the family members show their feelings about each 
other in words? In actions? Did these change during the pro- 
gram? How? 

8. How did Greg try to "reach" his parents and get-them to 
unjderstand his needs? How did Greg's parents try to com- 
municate with Greg? How could Greg's family improve their 
communication with each other? 

9- How would you describe Greg's mother? His father? His 
brother? What kind of people were they? 

10. \Vhat was the nature of the discussion between Greg and 
his mother at the hamburger stand? How were these things 
said? Verbally, non-verbally, or both? 

11. How would you describe the tone of this program? How did 
the setting of the program (inside a car) influence your feelings 
about the situation? About the charaaers iri the program? 

12. Was Greg pressured into rebellion? How can a person be 
pressured into being good or bad (both directly and indi- 
rectly)? 

13. if you were Greg, what would you do to improve your situa- 
tion? What choices would you have? 

ACTIVITIES 

1. UNDERSTANDING FEELINGS IN **TWO SONS" 

Discuss the program in general. Give each student a 
chart similar to the one below to complete individually. 
Students then work in small groups to produce a composite 
chart. Finally, groups share their charts, and produce a 
class chart. 



Situations 


Feelings of Person(s) Involved 




Greg 


Mother 


Father 


Brother 


Greg's arrest at abandoned 










house 










Greg in jail 










Family S sheriff's office 










Greg and mother at 










carry-out stand 










Riding home in car 










Broken tailpipe 










Brother's drinkirig in 










alley 










Jim Junior blaming Greg 










-for buying the liquor 










Mother fixing dress for 










daughter 
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Discuss the class chart. How w^re feelings similar or 
different for the people in each siruajjion? Overall? 

Have students individually repe 
Ining that their parents, brother( 
involved instead of Greg's. How w 
in these situations? Students may 
thoughts or may prefer to do thij 



t the exercise, inr^ag- 
), and sister(s) were 
uld they act and feel 
'oluntarily share their 
as a private activity. 



Invite parents to see the prograr \, discuss it, and com- 



plete the two charts. Students shou 
their parents, compare charts, an 
itiesand differences. 



d then sit down with" 
discuss the similar- 



2. I THINK < 

Give each person a questionnaire similar to the one 
below. Randomly assign one-quartiir of^ the class to rank 
the father, one-quarter to rank th 2 m9ther, one-quarter 
to rank Greg, and one-quarter to rar k Jirn Junior. 

Tabulate class responses for eaci character and gener- 
ate a class profile. ,} f 



Discuss how the class ranked eaci ^ person and why. 



\ 



\ 



t think . 



(name of person) 

(Check appropriate tolumn) 
1 2 3 k 5 



good 

weak 

hating 

tense 

honest 

selfish 

neglected 

patient 

right 

cruel 

giving 

open 



^: : bad 

: strong 

: loving 

: relaxed 

: dishonest 

~: : generous 

_; : cared for 

impatient 

-.: : wrong 

: kind 

: taking 

: closed 



3. EFFECTIVE FAMILY COMMUINIfATlON 

Have students prepare a f television commercial or 
magazine ad that illustrates effective fannily communica- 
tion, and that tries to en.coupge people to enroll in a 
course for effective family communication. What would 
the course teach? How wofild it teach these things? 
Students might look at work cm parenting by Haim Ginott, 
Richard A. Gardner, and othef 



4. UBELING PEOPLE 

Divide the class into three groups. Each group per- 
forms one of the three fdNowing tasks. Then all three 
groups share what they have done. The class sKould dis- 
cuss why they answered cfe^ they did. What kind of in- 
formation were they using? How adequate was it? What 
stereotypes did they use in the exerdses? Is this type of 
thinking satisfactory? Whit are the advantages and dis- 
advantages of labeling people? 

Task 1 Each student , 'shou Id write words or phrases 
on a worksheet that describe their personal images of 
people In a variety of rales. Then students compare their 
sheets, considering slmllaw-ities and differences. 



1 think . . . 

pilots are 

policy are 

mothers are 

t criminals are ^ 

plumbers are 

Miss Universe is 



Sample Worksheet 

I think . . • 

bankers are . 

nurses are _ 



secretaries are 

fathers are —I 

priests are 



Task 2. Students are asked to look at a group of six 
pictures of people's faces (colleaed by the teacher). 
Students are to characterize and develqp a biography for 
each 'person based upon what they think that person is 
like from the photograph. 

If possible, actual biographical information should be 
available for each peison pictured so, after the exercise, 
students can compare the character sketches they pro- 
duced with the person's actual biography. How accurate 
were the student impressions? How much information is 
needed about someone to tell what kind of person he or 
she really is? « * 

Task 3. Far each label belbw, students should write a 
description of a person who might fit the label. 



Cheater 

Confonnist 

Delinquent 

Fgghcad 

Stupid 



Teacher's pet 

Tattletale 

Bully 

Sissy 

No good 



5. COMMUNICATION 

How do you communicate with members of your fam- 
ily? Ask students to discuss what they consider "loving" 
and "unloving" family conversations. A list should be 
made and saved for later reference. 

Have students tape record or write about (for private 
use) three actual conversations during meal times. Stu- 
dents should discuss this activity with their families and 
ask permission of all family members before doing it. In 
planning for this activity, the class should develop a work- 
sheet listing the things to^ pay attention to during the 
conversations (tone, who talks most, variety of topics, 
concern given different opinions, who interrupts). 

After students have completed their tasks, ask them to 
compare their original ideas of "loving" and "unloving" 
conversations with the reality of their own family discus- 
sions. They might also draw pictures of the family at 
dinner, using colors, size of figures, arrows, etc., to il- 
lustrate the family communication ^process they observed. 

6. SIBLING RIVALRY 

Brothers and sisters sometimes feel they are not heard, 
or that they are misunderstood. Ask students to keep a 
private daily log of conflicts and moments of happiness 
with their brother(s) or sister(s) over a period of a week. 
At the end of the week, students should analyze privately 
what happened, thinking about what they could have 
changed to improve an unhappy situation, or maintain a 
happy situation. Students might yyant to include pictures 
or poems that express their feelings. 

7. ROLE-PLAYING 

Take one of the situations from the program mentioned 
in Activity 1 and perform repeated role-plays of that situa- 
tion using different performers each time. Each set of 
performers should show how they would deal with that, 
situation. After a number of alternatives have been pre- 
sented, the class^ should discuss which alternatives they 
■ prefer. 
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THE CLIQUE 
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PROGRAM 

Clique^ are an important part of the life of most young 
teenagers. Sometimes young people are part of a group. 
Other times, they are excluded Often they feel that to be 
"in" is good and to be "out" is bad. It is true that being 
part of a group provides security. It is also true that being 
out of a group may g/ve more opportunities for freedom 
and indmduality. On the other hand, there are drawbacks 
to being both m a group and being independent. 
This program and the learning activities that accompany 
it help students become aware of the need for group 
membersh^ as well as the need for individuality. 

Having just moved to Santa Fe from Chicago, janet is 
pleased to have found a friend like Tina. They seem per- 
ifect for each other. They like to do the same things, 
and b^ve fun as a twosome whether swimmmg, listening 
to music, ftr wmdow-shoppmg downtown. Perhaps best 
of all, each afjbws the other the freedom to go her own 
way. 

By accident Janet meets Mane, the leader of a group 
of youngsters that s^em to really have fun. Janet is ac- 
cepted by the group and is pleased. For a while she is 
swept along by the camaraderie, the activities, and the 
excitement. Soon though, she fmdi that the group fe- 
quires her to give up some of her independence. They 
also ask that she give up her friendship with Tina. Fur- 
ther, she is told to do some things that she doesn't be- 
lieve in. When she protests, Marie, as leader, feels she 
must bring Janet into line. What Janet does, and Marie's 
res^nse are left for classroom discussion. 



QUESTIONS 

1. Why did Mother tell janet that she hoped Janet would find 
lots of new friends? 

2. Why did janet spend time by hersril? What did she do? How 
did she feel? Can a person spend too^uch time alone? 

3. What did Janet write about in her (iiary? What feelings did 
she express? Was it easier for her to wl^jte her thoughts than 
to say them directly to someone? Why? 

4. What kind of friend was Tina to Janet? Marie to Janet? 
janet to Tina? Janet to^arie? What are the advantages or 
disadvantages of having a friend like Tina? Marie? Janet? 

5. How did Janet get accepted into Marie's group? Why would 
she want to be a part of Mane's group? What happened to 
ianet and Tina's friendship? 

6. What happened to Janet when the group wanted to do things 
ishe didn't feel comfortable doing? How did she feet? What 
;Would you have done? How did Marie's group react to Janet's 
'reluctance? 



Who dcvyou think your parents would have chosen for you? 
If your choice was different from your parents', Uovr would 
you handle the situation? 



ACTIVITIES 

1, LETTER OF ADMISSION 

Have students identify a group, club, or society that 
they would like to belong to. Have them prepare letters, 
speeches, or poems that they>,could submit to the group, 
explaining why they would like to^oiq 




luld you have chosen Marie or Tina as your friend? Explain. 
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2. SILHOUEHES 

Students should work in pairs to, help each trac^ 
file silhouettes. ^ 

Procedure: 

First, one student jtands with head in profile \n front 
of construction paper. The other student shines a light so 
that the first students profile causes a shadow on the 
construction paper, and then ttaCej the silhouette on the 
paper. Then switch, and first student traces silhouette of 
second student. Cut out silhouettes. On one side of their 
paper silhouettes students should list the feelings they ex- 
perience when they are part of a group. On the reverse 
side of the silhouette students should write down their feel- 
ings when they are excluded from a group that they would 
like to belong to. 

Consider: 

When do you have more positive feelings? 
When do you have negative feelings? 

How would your feelings change if the group were one that 
you didjiot want to belong tot 

3- LIVING BEHIND MASKS \ 

The roles-lhat a person plays oft^a Influence one's 
concept of self, but those roles are distinct from onefs 
actual identity. To demonstrate this idea, have each stu- 
dent make several fan masks using paper plates mounted 
on sticks. Each mask should represent one aspect of ^he 
student's persoaality as that trait appears in different 
group settings. Ask students to write skits showing a per- 
son seeking to become a member of a group (a clique, 
a club^ a team). Students act out the skits using their 
masks, changing the way they act in a group by changing 
the masks covering their faces. 

After the skits consider: 

How did weafe'ing one mask compared to another influence 
how you acted or felt? 

How did you feel when you took the mask off? 
Do people.wear invisible masks? Why? 

How are a person's personality traits Influenced by a group? 
Do these personality traits change as we move from being 
part of one group to another group? 



4. MASKED HEROES 

A, Have ihe class study famous masked heroes such 
as: the Courit of Monte Cristo, the Lone Ranger, Super- 
man^ Wonder Woman, Spider-Man, Rainbow Man, Bat- 
man, Robin mood, Zorro. 

Discuss: 

• What are these people l,ke when they are behind ihejr masks? 

• AVhy do thiiy wear masks and costumes? 

• What qua! ties do they have whj^n they are not wearing their 
masks? 

• What problems do they face as masked heroes? 

B. Have class develop a list of questions that they 
would ask ilriasked heroes. For example, ''Who are you?" 
"How would you describe yourself?" "What groups do you 
belong to?'j "Do you get tired of being who you are?" 
"How woula you feef if you weren't invited to the Heroes 
Olympics?'] "What kinds of groups would you want to 



join?" "Is 



it lonely to be a hero?" ''Do you ever get 



confused about who you really are?" 

C* Havj the students form pairs, one pair for each 
superherojOne person in the pair is the masked hero. The 
other person is the hero's "day-to-day" personality. Have 
them stand back to back and lock arms. Only one person 
may talk at a time, Selea three pairs of heroes at a time, 
aftdJ^ave a panel of students ask questions of the masked 
and unmasked heroes. After five minutes, the interview 
ends and another group of students uepeats the activity. 

After the activity, students should compare their own 
problems to those of the imagined supemeroe 

D. Arfange for someone to spend a\day/in your class- 
room completely covered and anonymoi^s. /The mdividual 
might use a sheet, potato sack, or maskVand costume to 
hide his or her real identity. After the ^rson has been 
in the classroom for a while, discuss witrTMugents: 

How does fhat person's presence make you feeR 

How do you think the anonymous person feels? 

What do your reactions tetl you about using iViasks to con- 
. ceal Identity? 

5- GROUPS VS. THE INDIVIDUAL 

What demands should groups make on an individual? 
The class might study different types of groups (military, 
business organizations, clubs, schools) and how individ- 
uals relate to those Organizations, particularly those people 
who do not seem to fit in. 
Consider: 

• When do groups demand too much? 

• When do they demand too little? 

• How much tension is necessary between individual mem- 
bers of a group and the group a^ a whole? 

• Q tension healthy for individuals? ^ 2 



6, BREAKING THE CIRCLE 

Divide the class into groups of seven or eight. Each 
group stands in a tight circle and locks arms. One per- 
son from the group remains outside the circle and tries 
to break into the circle in a reasonable way (persuasion, 
trickery, physical force). The group tries to keep that p^ 
son out When the outsider succeeds, he or she becomes 
a part of the circle and someone else is excluded. 

Discuss as a class: 

• How did you feel trying to break In? Did you ever feel des- 
perate? Why? 

• How did you feel when you were trying to keep someone 
out of the circle? 

• How did It feel to fail? To succeed? 

• Compare your techniques for breaking m with the techniques 
of others. 

• Con^are physical exclusion to "psychological" exclusion. 



7, TO JOIN OR NOT TO |OIN 

> Sometimes it is difficult to decide whether or not to 
j6in a group. One way to help you decide is to consider 
the benefits and the drawbacks of joining. What faaors 
would be most important to consider? What questions 
would you ask yourself before deciding? 

As a class try answering the following questions. Mark 
a plus for "yes," and a minus for "no" in the appropri- 
ate columns. 



Will I have more friends? 
Will I have rpore freedom? 
Will I have to make 
sacrifices? 

Will I have more privacy? 

Will I have more security? 

Will I be more popular? 

Will I have more fun? 

Will I have more self- 
determination? 



As an Individual 


As Part of a Group 







What does the chart tell you about group membership 
vs. individuality? Are all the questions equally signifi- 
cant? Explain. Is it possible to decide about group mem- 
bership vs. individuality without having a specific ex- 
ample to consider? Is it necessary to be an individual 
sometimes and a group member at other times? When? 
Why? 



DiFFE^EIIl FOLO 

(MX VMS ii^nuriUEiOn) 



PROGRAM 

The rapid physical and emotional changes during early 
ddo/eicence cause con/u5/on about sexual identtty. The 
current societal reappraisal of sex ro/es and sexual stereo- 
types provides neither a solid base for building a sexual 
identity, nor a means of resohing the confusion. 
This program and its learning activities are designed to 
help yoting adolescents recognize and deal with this am- 
biguity about appropriate male-female roles. 

Wally and Glenda Barnum have worked out their 
marital relationship in a way that they feel is reasonable 
and fair. Glenda is a veterinarian who produces most of 
her family's income. Wally is an illustrator of children's 
books who works at home and does the major portion of 
the housework. The children, Judy and Matt, are assigned 
to help with ironing, vacuuming, dishwashing, and other 
similar tasks. 

The arrangement has worked smoothly until recently. 
Matt has begun toieel uneasy as he compares his family 
to those of his friends. When his friends tease him about 
his dad's alleged femininity. Matt becomes angry and re- 
bellious. He confronts Wally by saying, ''The way you let 
Mom turn you into a housewife is just . . . not normal." 
When his dad's response is not satisfactory. Matt rides off 
on Wally's motorcycle to prove his own (and his dad's) 
masculinity. 

When Wally and Glenda^finally find Matt with his 
friends, all the boys learn that apparent sex roles can be 
deceiving. 



family? 



QUESTIONS 

1. Is this family ''really weird"? Why? 

2, What did Ma'tt's friends think about Matt and his 
What did Matt think about each member of his family? 

> 3. How did Wally and Glenda handle Matt's problem? Why do 
you think Wally said to Matt so the other boys could hear, 
I'Hang on! We gotta get the roast out of the oven by six- 
thirty!"? 

4. Do you think that Matt should have been allowed to go to the 
beach with his friends instead of having to go straight home 
to do the housework? Why? Did the situation force Matt to 
disobey his parents? Explain. Do certain situations cause you 

^ todo things you wouldn't necessarily do? When? Why? 

5. What were the roles of each member of the family? Should 
we expect certain roles from males and from females? How 
djethis family work together? 

0, Do you think Matt was looking for someone whose life style 
he could admire and copy? Why? Why did he think that his 
father should not be doing the housework? 

Did Matt lose face with his friends at the end? Why or why 
not? 

Do you tend to look first at a person as a human being or 
a male or female? Why? 



7. 
8. 
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ACTIVITIES 

1. ROLE CLASSIFICATIONS 

A. Put this or a similar list of categories on the board. 

scientists artists 

expl^rs newscastets 

phllos^hers statesmen 

judges novdbts 

entrepreneurs rnvcntors 
Ask students to write as many names of aaual people 
as they can for each category (3 minutes). Now have them 
put an "F" beside: each woman's name listed. If they did 
pot have a woman \p each category, ask them to list one. 

Discuss: 

• Why did or didn't you think of women's names for each 
category? 

• Are the learning materials available to us (such as textbooks) 
slanted more towards one sex than another? How can you 
tell? Give some concrete examples. 



• How do schools affect our thinking about ro!es and achieve- 
ments of men and women ? 

Students might select a female and a male from one 
category and report to the clai>^ the contributions that 
these people have made. 

B. Ask students to put an "M" by each )ob they think 
of as a- male occupation, and an "F" by the ones they 
would classify as female: 

doctor coal miner 

nurse electrician 

pi'o* elementary school teacher 

typist plumber 

soldier hairstylist 

prison warden telephone operator 

bus driver homem aker 

Now, through discussion, determine how the majority 
"Orstudeftts classified each and why. For example, if most 
students classified doctor as "M" was it because there are 
more mdle doaors or because they feel men, are better 
s^uiied to be doctors than women are? Has the class 
stereotyped sex roles? Do they think stereotyping should 
be prevented, and if so how could they personally help 
prevent it? 

2. PANEL ON SEX ROLES 

Ask students to choose one of the three following 
groups for a research report. After the data has been 
gathered, have each group form a panel and report their 
fif^dings. 

Group 1. Pros and cons of wives and mothers working 
outside the home. ^ 

Consider the time required for: washing and ironing of 
clothes, grocery shopping, preparing meals and dishwashing, 
child care, and care of the house. Consider the expenses re- 
sulting from the job taxes and deductions, personal expenses 
(transportation, clothes, meals), office expends (contributions, 
gifts, coffee), family expenses (child care, meals out, clean- 
ing). Consider the salary earned. 

Group 2. Effects on marriage of the working wife. 

Do marriages suffer when the wife works? Do men have a 
right to object to a wife's working? Should wives have to 
work if they don't want to? Stay home if they don't want to? 
Could husband and wife both work part-time and perform 
housework part-time? Why isn't this done more often? Are 
women more capable of rearing children than men are? 

Group 3« Occupations that only women and only men 
should perform. 

Make a list and be prepared to explain it. Why can or can't 
all jobs be performed by either sex? What prejudices or 
stereotypes have affected your lists? Which decisions are 
based on physical differences and which on cultural habits? 
f 

3. AHITUDE QUESTIONNAIRE, PAST AND PRESENT 

To illustrate how attitudes toward the sexes are chang- 
ing, and how ambiguous these attitudes are in our society, 
have students give -two answers to the followinlg true or 
false questions. First have them ansv^^er as they would to- 
day, and second as they think they would have answered 
had they lived 75 years ago. 

• Women are more emotional than men. 

• The desire to raise children is natural for women. 

• Men should not cry in public. 

• Men should support the family, 

• Women should ^tay home and take care of the children. 

• It is more important that men go to collcfge than that women 
go to college. . 

• Men should not have to do housework. 

• Men and women should not compete together in sports events.' 



Answers will prolat^bly show greater agreement about 
how students think p^ple felt 75 years ago than about 
how they themselves t^l today. Was the problem of 
finding one's identity easiek 'in the old days" when girls 
knew they would be in theHjpme and boys knew they 
would WQfk outside the hpme'to^pporl^a family? 

/ 

4. TOYS AND GAMES 

Ask each student to pretend he or^^ie is a parent 
with one child. Ask them to bring to claH. one toy or 
game they would definitely want their child to^ave. Have 
them tell the class the child's sex and why thev would 
want the child to have this item, including what qib^alities 
in the child they would want the toy or game to encouWe. 
Now discuss: 

The differences and likenesses of'^the presenUtlons. Which^ 
were traditional? Non-traditional? Are the traditional quali- 
ties better or worse than the non-traditional ones? 

Do toys and gjimes influence children's behavior? 

Would you worry if your son asked for a doll lor Christmas? 
Do toy soldiers count as dolls? 

5. COMIC STRIPS 

Ambiguity about sex roles in society exists even in the 
comics. Ask students to bring a comic strip to class and 
talk about the sex roles it demonstrates. Are the roles 
traditional? Non-traditional? Liberated? Stereotyped? 
Distorted, or a true pidure of a segment of society? Stu- 
dents might wish to create their own comic strip illustrat- 
ing how they view sex roles today. 

6. BIOLOGICAL DIFFERENCES 

Students particularly interested m biology could make 
a presentation about how biological differences between 
the male and female influence the roles people assume. 
(For example, the child-bearing function of the female.) 

7. SEX ROLES IN OTHER CULTURES 

Have students investigate sex roles in a culture other 
than their own through anthropological sources such as 
Margaret Mead's Coming o/ /^ge \n Samoa. Present a 
common problem or responsibility (such as child care) 
and have groups role-play hovy, the culture they studied 
deals (or dealt) with it. 

8. LOOK AT THE LANGUAGE 

Make a list of English words that include the root man, 
even though the words refer to both sexes. (For example, 
human, chairman, workman, ombudsman, postman.) List 
other words that have a similar "sexist" bias or em- 
phasis. Should we change the language to accommodate 
the demands for equality? Why or why not? 

9. SEX ROLES IN FAIRY TALES 

Ask students to study a variety of fairy tales, con- 
centrating on the roles played by the men and women. 
Have each student pick one character and play a game of 
charades, with students trying to guess: 

• Whether the character is male or female. 

* 

• What was it that made them decide the character's gender. 

• Who the character is, and whether the charade was representa- 
tive of the character's normal sex role. 

Then discuss: 

• Have fairy tales influenced our thinking about male and female 
rples? How? 

• Should we continue to read fairy tales in today's society? 
g Explain. 
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PROGRAM 

Jonathan has been specially honored for his achieve- 
ments in Boy Scouts, and his parents are very proud of 
him. But the happy family mood is shattered when they 
arrive home. In response to his mother's mild suggestion 
that he go to his room, Jonathan yells, "Get off my back 
Mom, just get off my back!" and runs upstairs to his room. 

What's ^rong with Jonathan? Nothing, really, except 
that Jonathan has had "one of those days"— an overabun- 
dance of the daily pressures that confront every teenager. 
Among other things, Jonathan had gotten up late, faced 
a grumpy school bus driver, and been late for class when 
his locker combination wouldn't work. Some older girls 
had teased him about his red hair and freckles, and even 
though he had practiced hard, somebody else had been 
selected as first-chair baritone player in the school band. 

After school, Jonathan's day hadn't been much better. 
His chores prevented him from going" fishing with his 
buddies, and it had been embarrassing to have to stand 
up in front of all the people at the Scout meeting. Jona-. 
than had just had a difficult day. 

Such pressures as these may be dealt with by several 
means. Some(/mes recognizing a problem through self- 
reflect/ve thought and fantasizing about potential so/u- 
tions is enough to relieve minor pressures. Jn other situa- 
tions the ability to relax under pressure is a helpful 
coping skill. Both may help young people recognize daily 
pressures and deal with those pressures more effectively. 

QUESTIONS 

1. What do you think Is wrong with Jonathan? How does Jona- 
than deal with his daily pressures? What else could he have 
done? What do you thihk would have happened if he had 
chosen another way to solve his problems? 

2. What are your daily pressures? How do you try to deal with 
them? 

3. Does "something always seem to get in the way" when you 
think you have a problem solved? Give examples. Are you a 
successful problem-solver? Tell about some problems you have 
solved, and some that you have not solved. 

4. Do you think Jonathan's parents were really "on his back"? 
Do you feel that someone is always "on your back"? If so, 
how do you try to solve the problem? 

5. Who are the people with authority in Jonathan's life who tell 
him what to do? How do they treat him? Who are the people 
with authority in your life? 

6. Why does Jonathan puW out his shirttai! after his mother 
has told him to put it in? Do yo4 defy authority? If so« 
what do you hope to gam? How do you feel afterwards? 

7. Do you have chores or some kind of responsibility after school? 
Should you always have to fulfill your responsibilities regard 
less of what happens? Why? Is it discouraging when you 




e responsibilities and some of your friends do n9t? Why? 
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Tearsxame into Jonathan's eyes when he wasn't selected first- 
chair baritone player in the band. Should boys be allowed to 
Cry as well as girls? Why? How do you show disappoint- ^ 
ment? 



ACTIVITIES 

1. INTERVIEW: OTHERS FEEL PRESSURES TOO 

To help students gain more insight into the daily pres- 
sures of others, ask them to interview a cross-section of 
parents or guardians, teachers, and other students to find 
out what these people consider to be their everyday pres- 
sures. Then ask students to form a panel, and discuss tflose 
pressures that are common to parents or guardians, teach- 
ers, and students, explonng ways to minimize the pres- 
sures of each group. 

2. A TYPICAL DAY IN YOUR LIFE 

Ask students to write a description of a "typical day" 
on a 3" X 5" card and to put the card away. Then each day 
for two weeks ask them to write on a 3" x S" card what 
their days were like. At the end of two weeks, students 
might reread the card that described their "typical day" 
and compare it with their daily accounts of the past two 
weeks. Discuss: 

.Were there daHy pressures? What were they?. Was some- 
thing bothering you? What? What did you do about your 
pressures? What could you have done to cope with them? 



Ask each student to choose someone he or she trusts 
and discuss these findings. 

3* ALL THOSE ^SOMETHINGS'' 

Have students list all the ''somethings" that seei^ to 
get in the way when they think they have a problem 
solved. Ask them to write down how they might be SEle 
to get rid of the "somethings." 
Variatbn: I Meant to But. . • . 

Divide the class into groups of five. Give each group a 
list of "I Meartt to But . . . ." sentences to complete. 
For i^xample: 

• I meant to do my homework but 

• I meant to get along with my sister but 

• I mfeant to be on lime to class but « 



id pencil by your bed before going to sleep. 



I meant to listen in class but 



• I meant to keep my room clean but 

• 1 meant to help my mother but ^ 



Have each group complete the sentences and add sen- 
tences of their own. As a class, discuss possible solutions 
to the problems. 

4, YOUR PRESSURES 

^ Ask students to think of pressures they feel. For each 
pressure ask them to write down : 

What tfiey^^uld like to happen as a result of amy possible 
^ ^-solution they try. 

All the thinss that will help them to reach their goab. 

Alt the things that might hinder their success. 

How they coukJ eliminate or neutralize the things that might 
hinder their success, ^ 

Then ask students to choose the best course of action 
to follow for handling each pressure. (As a follpw-up ac- 
Ny livity, students may want to write down the actual results. 
' foint out that it may take time to get the best results and 
irtnay be fiecessary to consider other solutions to achieve 
the a^sired results.) 

5, REK^NG AND DAYDREAMING 

Tell the class: "When you are unhappy or feel pressure 
you can relax. This may take some self-discipline and will 
power, but let's try. First, let's relax. Then create a 'posi- 
tive daydream' in your mind so you can have some relief 
from stress and experience some happy thoughts." The 
\ procedure for this activity: 

Lie flat on your back or sit at your desk, arms at sides, 
^ feet together. Your whole body should be in a relaxed posi- 
\ tlon, 

^lose your eyes. 

lu^x all of your muscles, starting with the fe«t and legs and 

>^ Brcad^ in deeply and exhale a few times. (Have-^students 
thlilk energy flowing gently in and out. Compare this 
^^»r«v tt% the tide rushing over your body and away as you 
the edge of the ocean.) 
l^minMtes for the students to relax* 



<ergy 



lying I 



;toi 



ar 

Alloi) 

Ask students to create^ "positive daydream'' In their minds. 
You nwty^Want to set the sta^e depending on the experience 
of your cimv For example: Vou are lying on a beach, watch- 
ing the setting sun as it b '^swallowed up*' by the ocean. The 
salty water gently splashes your face and you hear sea gulls 
squalling in the distance. « . . 

6. DREAMING AT NIGHT 

Explain to students that It is useful to reflect on dreams 
because they sometimes provide us with information about 
what's bothering us or what makes us happy. Ask students 
'*^""ow these directions 
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1 Place p 

2. After awaRing from a dream, close your eye^ and review 
the dream. 

3/ Qpen your eyes and write down the main points of the 
dVe^. 

4. Go back^io sleep. 

5. Next mornhw go over your notes and add details by usmg 
sensory wordssb^ as taste, smell, color, etc. 

When students r^d comfortable doing so> have them 
discuss their dreams wuhs^ch other. Some students might 
prefer to share their reflections in^j he form of creative 
art, prose, or poetry. ^ ♦ 

Ask students if their dream rfe<;ords gave them any 
ideas (or solving problems or gave theTa^lues about their 
everyday pressures. Discuss. 



'7. EXERCISES 
Relaxing under pressure: 

A. Sit in a comfortable position with both feet on floor. 

B. Lower head until chin touches chest. Swing head slowly 
from side to side. 

C. Let swinging slowly subside. 

D. Let head flop gently back. 

£. Turn head to look over left shoulder, bring chin down to 
touch shoulder. Push harder, forcing head around as far as 
it can go. 

F. Do same as "V but turn head over right shoulder. 

G. Lie down and let your head roll gently back and forth. 
Do not lift your head or shoulders. Do this sipwiy. 

H. Stand up and do a "tension stretch": 

Raise your arms above your head. Stretch as hard as you 
can, reachmg toward the ceiling. Tense every muscle m 
your body. Hold this position for 10 secor^ds. Relax, then 
^ repeal exercise. 

I Relax and return to normal. ] 

Relax by stretching: 

A. Stand up and stretch. ^ ^ 

B. Yawn a few limes. * 

C. Take a deep breath through your no^e and exhale 
through the mouth. 

D. Stand with alt yourmusdes loose an^j^laxed. 
Unwinding exercise: 

(This exerpise takes 45 seconds and is excellent for 
students who have been sitting or working in one position 
for a long time.) 

A Stand with your feet about eighteen inches apart, knees 
slightly bent. 

B. Reach upward with your right hand. Stretch "for something. 
C Let your right hand fall back. Then reach apfy^'ith the left. 

Repeat three times, alternating right and left. ^ 
D Return to starting position. Raise both arms sideways, 

palms down, to shoulder height. Stretch outVvard. 
t. Bend forward and down, allow arms to swing, fingers 

brushing the floor with your head down^ Bounce 5 or 6 

times. 

F Stand upright and place your hands behind you on your 
buttocks, lean backwards, slide your handi down your legs 
I and drop head backward. 

G. Return to starting position. 

Students may want to share their favorite relaxing ex- 
ercises with the class. Physical education and dancing 
teachers are also good sources o{ possible relaxing ex- 
ercises^ r 

The exercises in Activity 7 were adapted from: Elizabeth W. 
Flynn and John F. LaFaso, Designs m Affeaive Education, A 
Teacher Resource Prognm for Junior and Senior High, New York. 
P^list Press, 1974, pp. 52783, 153-154, and 169-170. 



FAMILY IdATTERS 

(WHAT IS A FAMILY?) 



PROGRAM 

Andy is a teenager who feels that her parents are not 
listening to her problems. Her parents are divorced and 
Andy is caught in the cross fire as they attempt to hurt 
each other by competing for her affection. Andy knows it 
is possible to have family support even though parents 
are divorced, because she sees a positive example in the 
family of her friend Diane. 

Andy invi^fc^both of her parents to watch her swim in 
an important race? Neither parent knows the other is there, 
and an unpleasant *cohfrontation occurs. Andy is accused 
of trying to get her parents back together. Then, when 
she disobeys her mother and visits her father, another 
argument results. However, the incidents may have been 
the first steps toward a happier family situation for 
Andy. 

Although thh program h about the difficulties of divorce,^ 
it can be us^ to stimulate classroono discussion that will 
he^ljls^vd^ts understand how a family can promote the 
welt-being of all its members. The questions and activities 
will help students examine their own attitudes and feel- 
ings about the concept of "family/' explore the variety of 
forms a family may take, and discuss the needs and ' 
responsibilities of each family member. 

QUESTIONS 

1. If you were to tell a friend about this program, what would 
you say? What is its most important message? Explain. 

2. HowJrfid Andy's mother and father feel about her? About 
eachWther? Wef^ they conscious of Andy's feelings? Explain 
vyere they treating Andy like a "thing"? 

3. How did Andy feel 'about her mother? About her father? 
What did the flashbacics tell us? 

4. What were your feelings toward Andy? Toward her mother? 
^ Father? I| 

5. Why did Andy invite both her mother and father to the swim 
meet? Should she have done that? Why? Was she trying to 
get her parents back together? Why? 

^. How did Andy's parents handle the divorce? How did Andy? 
What could all of them have done to help each other and 
make things better? Is friendly divorce possible? Explain. 

7. Compare the divorce in Diane's family with that in Andy's. 
How did the two girls help each other? Do people who' share 
the same problem understand each other better? Why? What 
are some ways you could help a friend with family problems? 

8. What needs did Andy have that were not being met? How did 
she try to meet them? ^^jft>she successful? Explain. 

9. Srtbuld And/s mother nave taken the time to talk with her 
instead of going out to dinner? Was it wrong of Andy to 'dis- 
6bey,and go to see her father at work? Why? What else 
could she have done? > 

10. How did Andy, her mother,' and her father show their frustra 
tions? How did each of them deal with it? How did each 



w love? 
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ACTlVITIESl 

1. meVISION FAMILIES 

In a class discussion (or in written form) ask students 
to compare and contrast "Family Matters" with their fa- 
vorite television show(s) about family groups. The discus- 
sion should includeMhese points: 

Communication (parent-parent, parent-children, parents and 
children with those outside the home); 

Concern (how each member of the family treats the others); 

Coping (how each member of the family deals with what life 
brings). 

Using the television shows selected, students might also 
consider: 

• How would each of the television families deal with divorce? 

• What are some needs that all the characters in "Family 
Matters" and in the television shows share? In which of the 
programs are these needs most nearly met for all family 
members? Explain, with examples. 

• Compare your idea of a good parent with some of the tele- 
vision parental roles. 

• Who is the best television mother, father, and child? Why? 
Which television family unit works best? Explain, with ex- 
amples. 

2. YOUR FAMILY 

To help students think about their attitudes toward 
their own families, write some open-ended statements on 
the board for them to fill in privately. (Examples. A 
family consists of . . . .; The purpose of a family is ^. . 
Everybody needs . . . .; The best thing about my family 
is . . . .) 

Have students keep what they write and look at it again 
privately after the activities associated with "Family 
Jitters" are completed. Some of their views might 
cnange. Then conduct a general discussion about what 
people can do to improve their family situations. 

3. eCPERTS SPEAK 

Ask students to prepare a list of questions similar to 
the ones below. Then, students should interview persons 
particularly qualified to speak on the subject of the 
family. (Family counselors, marriage counselors, social 
workers, psychologists, religious leaders, etc.). If they 
prefer, students could invite a guest speaker (or panel) to 
the classroom. (Provide speaker(s) wjth a list of questions 
beforehand.) Speakers might wish to prepare an audio 
tape or a>Hde-tape presentation. 

Some topics that could be covered are: 

• What is the life style of the traditional family? Has it 
changed? How? Why? 

• In 1970. one-fifth of the people between ages fourteen through 
seventeen did not live in two-parent families.* What will 
become of the traditional family structure in the future? 

• What are some advantages and disadvantages of the extended 
family? Of communes? Of couples living together without 



*From Elementary School Guidance 2nd Counseling, Vol. 9, No. 4, 
May, 1975, p. 271. 



being married? Of single parenthood? Can any of these life 
styles strengthen the traditional family? Could any destroy it? 

• ^s communal life "coping'* or "copping out"? Why? 

• Agree or disagree with this recent statement by anthropol- 
ogist Margaret Mead: "In the end, it will be the family way 
of life that will persevere. The family changes, but it will 
never disappear. Every attempt to eliminate the family has 
failed." Discuss. " 

4. DEFINING THE GOOD PARENT 

Ask students to work In small groups and create a list 
of characteristics of a good parent. They might consult 
popular child-rearing guides such as Dr. Spock\ Baby 
and Child Care, Fitzhugh Dodson's How (o Parent, and 
Haim Ginott's Between Parent and Teenager. The groups 
should consider: 

Do young people leam how to be parents from the way 
their own parents behave? Why or %vhy not? 
In 1970, one of every ten girls were mothers at age seven- 
teen. Sixteen percent of them already had two children by 
age seventeen.* What are the impIicatK>ns of this fact? 
Is knowing how to be a good parent an instinct we are 
bom %vith? Explain. 

5* FAMILY SERVICES 

Have students prepare a descriptive directory of com- 
munity supportive family services. (For example, family 
counseling services, clinics, welfare offices, religious ac- 
tivities, etc.) Good sources of information are local news- 
papers, local governmental agencies, and churches. 

6. FAMILY IMAGERY 

^ To help students clarify their ideas of a family, have 
each student construct a visual image of "family" using 
any artistic medium: painting, sculpture, collage, stitch- 
ing, crocheting, photography, etc. Make an exhibit of these 
and discuss similarities and differences. 

7. LOOKING INTO THE FUTURE 

Ask students to write a play or a story about what they 
hope their family group will be like and how it will work 
when they are adults. 

8. LIVING TOGETHER 

In order to meet the needs of their members, all 
groups, including families, organize themselves in certain 
ways. To help them understand this concept, students 
might pretend that they will be living together as a group. 
Ask students to build a model house, with each student 
making a puppet or stick figure to represent himself. 
The group should discuss the practical matters of living 
together such as: chores, responsibilities, rules, discipline, 
authority, and parent-figures (will there be any and who 
they will be). Ask them to consider how they will handle 
conflicts and how they will try to meet everyone's needs 
as much as possible. The group should incorporate the 
features of family life they like and change what they 
don't like. 



*/6/d., p. 271. 
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(Etiuiic/JjucialDtffepenc€s\ 



This program was filmed in cooperation with the Tribal 
Coundl of the Navajo Nation, Window Rock, Arizona, and 
the Navajo Film and Media Commission. Students will 
better understand the program if they know that: 

• "Shikis^ is the Navajo word for "friend''. 

• The eating of eggs, fish, and fowl b a long-standing 
tribal taboo. 

• Owls are a traditional symbol of bad luck, illness, or 
death. 

PROGRAM 

Virgil, a young Navajo, and Eddie, a young Caucasian, 
\ have been the best of friends for most of the time they 
""haye been in grade school. Living in a sparsely settled 
area^tsouthern Utah, they have fished, hunted, helped 
each otn^^yvith chores, played games together, and had 
the run of ea^other's homes. 

As the boys leave their rural elementary school and be- 
gin junior high, both sense that their close relationship 
may change* That prophecy is fulfilled as Virgil's people 
try to persuade him to stay away from "Whitey," and Ed- 
die IS pressured by white members of the basketball team 
to give up his friendship with Virgil. Both boys ar^ harassed 
by the other ethnjc group. 

In the final scene, Virgil is attacked by several white 
students while a confused Eddie stands by and watches. 
Virgil, dazed by the beating a(nd the betrayal, says to Eddie 
bitterly, ''|hikisl...yeaah!" 

Siud^nis moving from elementary to seconclary school may 
find that racial, ethnic, and religious differences begin to 
have a greater effect on inter per !>onai relationMps—vs/hat 
was socially approved or encouraged at a younger age 
may no longer be accepttible. Youngsters can benefit from 
learning to identify these differences and the effect they 
have on personal and group friendships. 
The purpose of this program is to help students understand 
thdit people often feel the needJor an ethnic identity, and 
to encourage them to appreciate the qualities that are 
common to all human beings. 

QUESTIONS 

1. Why do you think the program ended the way it did? Hdw 
would you have ended it? Could the tWQ boys ever- be friehds 
again ?^ ' ' 

2. Vthat were Eddie and Virgil thinking at t[^ end of the pro- 
gram? What were their feelings? What were your feelings? 
Did you sympathize with otie boy iViore than the^Jiihey^ Why? 

3. Were Eddie and Virgil truly friends? Whyf What do you 
thinf happened to their relationship? VV^tSr one boy hurt more 
than the other by what happened? 

' 4. What were |he pressures that buft Virgil and Eddie's relation- 
ship? Have you ever wante^^o be a good fnend with someone 
but circumstances seenfKo always get in the way? What hap- 
pened? Hqw did vou resolve the problem? Did Eddie's fa- 
Q *her give him goorfadvice? 

'ERIC 



5. What were some of the cultural differences between the boys? 
Did cultural differences affect their Relationship? Why? How 
did they try to resolve the differences? Do cultural differences 
affect your relationships with other people? Why or why not? 

6 How did you feel when Virgil and Eddie read the note that 
said, "Since you Navies won't touch eggs any other way, you 
can clean them off your locker. May thousands of owls fly 
over your tepee."? How do you think they felt? What would 
you have done if you had been in Virgil's position? In Eddie's 
position? We're always told to stay out of fights but should 
Eddie have joined in to help Virgil? 



ACTIVITIES 

1. EXPERIENCING PREJUDICE 

It may be useful for students to experience what it 
feels like to be an "outsider," oppressed and discriminated 
against. This activity, to be effective, should take place ov- 
er one week. 

Directions: 

Randomly divide students into three groups. Each group 
should be identified by a distinguishing characteristic. For ex- 
ample, one group could use white grease paint to color their 
faces, another group red grease paint, and the third group 
half red and half white paint. Alternatively, the groups could 
wear different colored arm bands, or paste on dots and stars 
(like Indian "caste marks"). Explain to students that jt Is Im- 
portant for everyone to participate by not engaging in con- 
versation with anyone outside their "color." 

The teacher should: 

One day show partiality to the first group of students, the 
next day to the second group, and the next day to the third 
group. (For example, allow special privileges, refuse to recog- 
nize those that are not favored for the day, give treats.) 

At the end of the week ask students to discuss: 

• How did you feel when you couldn't talk with your friends? 

• How dicT others react to you? 

• Did you notice certain reactions because of the "color" of 
your face? 

• How did you feel when you cotil^n't talk with anyone but 
those of the same "color"? How did yby^ant to react? 

• How did you feel toward those who were*lfee same "color" as 
you? 

• Djd^u learn something about peopfe? Explain. 

• Where do we learn our prejudices? 

• How can you begin to overcome ^our own prejudices? 

\ 

2. WHAT DO YOU THINK? ^ ' 

Many of the opinions that people hold are based on 
their "feelings" about things. Incomplete knowledge, fear 
of the unknown, and ideas that have been picked up from 
others without careful personal thought all contribute to 
our opinions. A preconceived opinion or feeling — formed 
beforehand without factual knowledge, thought, or reason 
—can be called a "prejudiced" opinion. It Is important to 
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point out to students that a ''prejudiced" opinion, rr^ay be 
either favorable (Bach is the greatest composer who ever 
lived) or unfavorable (all classical music is boring). 

To help them begin to think about how they form their 
own opinions, have each student privately complete a 
questionnaire similar to the one below. Explain to students 
that there may be disagreement about what is the ''right*' 
answer, and that when th-ey have completed this aaivity 
it is possible they will be confused about their own opin- 
ions. However, this activity is intended to hdp them be- 
come AWARE of their opinions, and to help them realize 
that there are many aspects to be considered when form- 
ing opinions. 

After each student has completed the questionnaire, 
have a class discussion, concentrating on the following 
ideas: 

If there are diffefences of opinion, who b right? Why? 

Could some ot these statements be interpreted as prejudicia] 
statements? 

What facts ar^ the basis for your decisions? 
. What were your feelings when you were answering each? 

How did you arnve at your opinions? Are your opmions 
based on facts (books, research, etc,), bas«d on 'feeHngs,'* or 
based on what adults or friends have told you? 

What arc your feefings when someone disagrees with you? 
Agrees %¥ith you? 

Have you ever consented to do something you realty cfid not 
beQeve in? Why? 

^ How do you fed when you are the only one who holds a 
certain opinion? What do you do? Do you try to change 
people's minds? Why? 



IVhat doyouThhik? 



Boys shouldn't wear long hair 

Girls should not wear halter tops 
to school. 

Children should respect their 
parents. 

You should not date anyone of a 
different religion. 

Males should not change diapers. 

Women should not play football. 

People should not drink or smoke. 

Everyone should have an education. 

Men and women should have 
separate bathroom facilities. 

You should not steal fov any reason. 
Families should not adopt a child 
from another ethnic grOup. 

If a father is a doctor, his son 
should follow in his footsteps and 
be a doctor too. 

If your family is religious and goes 
to church, you should go too. 



Disagree 



Don't 
Know 



Students may wish to' discuss these questionnaires with 
others Outside the classroom, comparing their own opin- 
ions with the opinions of others. Parents, grandparents, 
brothers and sisters, friends, and neighbors would all pro- 
vide interesting comparisons. 



3. HUMAN RELATIONS IN YOUR COMMUNITY 

Robert Cohen in The Co/or o^ Man* says, "Human be- 



•Robert Cohen, The Color of Man, Ne>\ York. Random House, 
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ings frequently base their betuvior on prejudice. We pre- 
judge many thmgs^ But racial prejudice is the most dan- 
gerous of all, because peace bef^en communities and 
nations can only be achieved througr^real understanding 
of each other." Realizing this, many communities are mak- 
ing a real effort to promote understandin^mong races. 
City governments may have a human nght^^mrqission. 
Many cii^urches have committees and interfc 
work to dispel stereotypes of different grc 
Universities Aow offer minorities a chance to^ 
cultural heritage through special programs. Vour owr> 
school might have a group committed to promoting better 
human relations. 

• Have students research and prepare a desaiptive index of 
groups within the community (govemment, church, school, 
etc.) which exist to improve human relations, 

• If your community is one with qualified people working in the 
ire<i of human reUtions, Invite one to ^eak to the clasi. Sug- 
gest they talk about concrete efforts and achievements in hu- 
man relations at the local level and what the class might do 
to help. Student^should prepare questions beforehand. ^ 



4. STUDENT AS TEACHER 

Have students find a book on the preschool or pnnf)ary 
level that deals with differences (racial, ethnic, or other) 
and problems that lack of tolerance for differences rn^y 
cause. They might ask the reference librarian for sugge^ 
tions or look at home for books they had when they were 
younger or that yOunger brothers and sisters or neighbors 
now have. Tell them to be sure they understand the book's 
main point. Then have them read it to a'^ younger child, 
discuss it with him, and report their experiences to the 
class. Students should be prepared to tell the class: if^he 
child liked the book; if the child got the point; if the child 
was able to relate the point to his own life; and if (in the 
student's opinion) such books help promote under- 
standing. 



5. FIRSTIMPRESSIONS 

First impressions of people and things often play an 
important part in forming our opinions. This activity 
helps students recognize and understand this, and to be- 
gin to appreciate individual differences. 

Materials: 

Each student shobld bring a small s*tone to class. (Fruit, or oth- 
er similar items cOuld4>^ubstituted.) 

Procedure: \ 

Collect all the'$^tones.-DivideNhe class into groups of twelve. 
Give each class ntember a stone. Ask students to examine their 
stones carefully, using ail^ their senses. (5 minutes) Then have 
the students pirt^ their stones Trrthe center of their group. Mix 
the stones up, and ask each student >jp pitk out the stone 
he or she was examining. 

Repeat this procedure two or three times, until every stu- 
dent can easily identify the s'tone. 

Then discuss: 

• Why could you pick out your ston e? 

• What was your first impression o( your stone? Of this exer- 
cise? . , 

• What are some of the things that make your stone unique? 
How is it like other stones? 

• Do you now feel that your stone is a personal possession? Is 
it a friend? Does it take longer to build up a relationship with 
people? Why? 

• Do you usually form a first impression of a person? Why? Do 
you like people to form a first .impression of you? Are they 
usually ri^htor wrong? Why? 

What have you tearnedj^that will help you get to know others? 
Can you appreciate individual differences? 
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By Ulhnse Rules 

[Systems and Self] 



PROGRAM 

NOTE TO TEACHERS: Students wil 
lhis"program if they know the terms ' 
"slate/' and "platform'' beforehand. 



better understand 
campaign/' "party/' 



It is the evening before a school board hearing about 
Mall Cole's suspension from school, and the main parties 
in the dispute are being interviewed. 

Matt and Tracy Wong»ran for president and vice- 
president of student government on the Students Unified 
for Rights of Expression (SURE) party platform. The SURE 
party grew out of a student project in a U.S. history class. 
However, since campaigning on political issues was not 
"normal procedure" in the school's elections, Mr. Langston, 
the principal, blocked Matt and Tracy's persistent efforts 
to implement their campaign. When Matt made a deter- 
mined attempt to promote his party's cause, he was sus- 
pended from school and disqualiified from the election. 

Malt and his mother, an attorney, have requested 
that the suspension be removed from Matt's record and 
have called for a new election. Mr. Langston believes he 
has administered the rules in a fair and reasonable way, 
and is only willing to allow Matt to be a "special dele- 
gate" to the Student Council. The issue will be settled by 
the school board the next day. 

, This conflict between the system and individuals will be 
familiar to young adolescents. The program is intended to 
stimulate active discussion about the relationships between 
individuals and social systems, and about the skills needed 
to wor/c for change w/th/n social systems. 

QUESTIONS 

1. The interviewer asked, "Would you do it all over again?" 
Matt answered, "Sure." What would your answer have been? 

2. Discussion might be more interesting if students were to role- 
p/ay the assembly scene from the prognm. 

How did you feel when the principal stopped Tracy from 
speaking? What. would you have done if you had been 
Tracy? 

How did you feel when Matt got up to speak? How do you 
think Matt felt? What would you have done? 
Do you agree or disagree with Matt's statement, "1 think 
it is wrong for them to forbid me to talk about SURE"? 
^ Why? Whai would you have done if you^ad been Man? 

How do you think the principal felt when he addressed the 
student assembly? Why did he tell Matt to sit down? What 
woukj you have done if you had been the principal? In 
your opinion, did he have the right to tell the students 
not to vote for Matt, because Matt had disqualified htm 
self? Why? 

Q In your opinion, did Matt disqualify himself? Why? 

ERIC 



3. Did Matt disobey the principal? Why or why not? When the 
principal said he wanted "normal procedure" chiseled on his 
grave, what did he mean? When does normal procedure need 
to be changed? 

4. Should the principal have suspended Matt for two days? 
Why? Should the prindpal remove the suspension from Matt's 
records? Why? 

5. Matt's mother said to the principal, "You forced him into a 
confrontation in front of the student body. He had no choice. 
If he had backed down, he would have been denying every- 
thing he believed in.'* Do you agree? Why? 

6. How do you explain the other students' reactions to Matt 
and Tracy in history class? In Student Council? In assembly? 
How would you have felt and acted toward them? 

7. Was Matt influenced by other people? His history teacher? 
Mother? Principal? Who did Matt influence? 

8. Matt's mother felt that he had used good judgment. Why, 
did she say that? Woukj the principal agree? Do you? 

9. Why does society need rules? What are Sonne reasons for 
changing rules? 

ACTIVITIES 

1. UNDERSTANDING "BY WHOSE RULES'* 

Ask each student to write on the chart below the posi- 
tionV tafcen by Tracy and Matt, the principal, Matt's 
motheVxand the other students. After completing charts, 
discuss as a class the position taken by each of the 
individuals, aft^^how.they handled their differences. Then 
students should W^ite on the chart what their own posi- 
tions would have oeen. Compare all answers as a class. 



Positions TjJcen 


Tracy/ 
Matt 


PMclpal 


Mother 


Student 


Self 


Platforms for all 
candidates 












The SURE part^\^^^ 












Posters and campaign 
materials 










i 


Campaign articles 
published in school 
newspaper 
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^ — 
Slate (^candidates 
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2. adult)«sid$tudent Viev^oints 

To give stuMht^ome insight into adult and student 
viewpoints, this activity asks them to predict the school 
board's decision about M^fti^^uspension and the elections 
for next year. Students shouttkWite a play that shows 
what they think the school boar^ <l^cided about Ivlatt's 



suspension and how elections should be conduaed next 
year at Matt's school The group should be given ample 
tinne for discussion . ^ 

Present the play to another class. Ask the audience: 

Do you think thb dedsion is right? Why? 

What would your decision have been? How did you reach 
your dedston? 

Were the procedures used in arriving at the answer fair? 
Why? 

Was everyone given a chance to express their own opinions? 
Explain. 



3^ STUDENT RIGHTS 

Recently more attention has been given to student rights. 
Demands by parents and students reinforced* by court de- 
cisions make this an Issue of interest and importance. 

After explainmg the meaning of the term "rights," 
ask students to decide which of the following are "rights" 
and which are not. 



A student has the Hght to • . . 


yes 


no 


receives hot meal at school. 






have a responsible family. 






be educated. 






dress the way he or she chooses at school. 






grow up in a happy, loving atmosphere. 






express himself or herself verbally. 






have, parents examine his or her school records. 






privacy (for example, school counselors should 






keep student information confidential). 






know why he or she is being given standardized 






placement tests. 







Discuss: 

Which items did you consider were not your right? Why? 

Which ones did you consider were your right? Why? 

How can you learn more about your rights? 

Have you ever demanded your rights? When? What was 
the result? 



4* EXAMINE YOUR SCHOOL 

A. In small groups and at drff^fent times, students 
should walk around the school for 10 to 20 minutes. They 
should pretend they know nothing about the purpose of 
the building. When they returr) they should describe what 
happened to -them. What function do they think the build- 
ing serves? What makes them think this? 

B. Ask the class to ^Iraw up a Bill of Student 'Rights 
an^ Responsibilities for the school. If you already have 
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one, feview^it.. Among the topics to include are: dress 
codes, lockec^tudent records, punishment^ grades, com- 
pulsory attendahce. and rules and regulations governing 
suspension and expufeien. 

C. Have students develop^-a^lan for the school they 
would most like to attend. " ^ 

D. Find out where and how student records are kept. 
Who has access to them? What is the reason for their 
existence? 

E. Find out the functions of the Student Council and 
determine the range of its responsibilities. What is the ex- 
tent of adult supervision of the Council? Find out what 
changes need^to be made and why. 

F Examine yotir^ school newspaper. What kinds of ar- 
ticles are written? A^e^here some articles that are not 
allowed to be published iTv^ur paper? Why? Who is in 
control of your paper? What is^m^nt by "freedom of the 
press"? 

5. PUNISHMENT AT SCHOOL 

Opinions vary on whether or not physical punishment 
in school is wrong. Some people feel it has the potential 
for creating more problems than it solves, and that physi- 
cal punishment violates human rights. Other people feel It 
is necessary to maintain order and instill respect for rules. 

Ask students who have been punished at school to 
discuss how they were punished and if they felt the pun- 
ishment was justifiable. If not, what did they do? Stu- 
dents mi^ht interview teachers and principals to get their 
opinions on physical punishment. What should be done 
when a student feels that he or she is being punished 
unfairly? ^ 

What are the laws of your state/province in regard to 
the use of physical punishment in the schools? 

6, CASE LAW 

Invite a lawyer to make a presentation of cases where 
student rights have allegedly been violated. As an alter- 
native^ students could research recent court cases and 
state (or provincial) laws that pertain to student rights. 

For example: 

• Cases involving freedom of speech, haircuts, lengthy suspen- 
sions, student newspaper censorship, and exclusion of preg- 
nant girls from school. 

• Issues relating to corporal punishment (n schools. 

• Issues relating to student demonstrations and other dis- 
ruptions. 

• Cases involving classifying and labeling some students as 
handicapped. 

Issues relating to compulsory school attendance. 
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PROGRAM 

David and Susanna are twins. As adolescents, both 
know about bodily changes, but neither is comfortable 
with the social aspects of growing up. 

Susanna has run out of sanitary napkins and, for the 
first time, cannot depend on her mom to buy them for 
her. She is terribly embarrassed about having to go to 
the drugstore, but she finally works up enough courage 
to make her purchase. 

Meanwhile David, who has not matured physically as 
fast as Susanna, has promised one of the bigger boys a 
treat. David thinks he can borrow money for the treat 
from Susanna. 

The boys follow Susanna, and intercept her as she is 
leaving the drugstore. When she refuses David's request, 
he tries to grab her package. During the scuffle, the boys 
discover her purchase, and the three young people find 
themselves in a touchy social situation. 

This program is intended (o help adolescents understand 
and cope with the emotions and social situations related 
to physiological changes. The learning activities also deal 
w/th the coping skills of risking, confronting responsibil- 
ity, and accepting change. 

QUESTIONS 

1. How did you feel while you were watching this program? 
Have you ever felt lil^e David? Susanna? When? What were 
Susanna's feelings? David's? 

2. Mentally compare yourself to Susanna (if you are female) 
or to David (if male) in terms of feelings and physical ma* 
lurity. Can you understand the feeltngs and physical matur- 
ing of the other sex? 

3. How did Susanna feel about growing up? David? Could Davtd 
and Susanna have had a better upder&tanding of eiich other? 
How? 

4. How did Susanna's parents feel about her growing up? Why? 

5. Describe Susanna's feelings in the drugstore^ How did she 
feel about the clerk? How did you feel? How vvould Susanna 
deal with the problem next time? 

6. How did David feel when he was being teased? Getting 
money for a treat for Bill was important to David. Why? 

7. How did you feel when you saw the boys playing" "keep 
away" with the package? How did Susanna feel? How, did 
the boys feel when they realized what was in the pacl^age? 
How would yo^u have felt? What would you have done? 

ACTIVITIES 

1. BODY CHAfjlGES 

Ask students to nriake a list of the parts of their^ bodies 
that have changed the most since they were in the fifth 



Discuss as a class: 

Why do changes take place in the body? 

Why are there differences in timing and rate of maturing? 

How does this affect you? 

What are the physical changes of a male? What are the psy 
choloi^cal effects of those changes? 

What are the physical changes of a female? What are the 
psychological effects of those changes? 

Ask students to review their lists, think about the class 
discussion, and then answer for themselves: 

What do I understand about myself and others? 
What have I learned? 

2. UNDERSTANDING HOW TO CARE FOR THE BODY 

Students might invite a cosmetologist to come to class 
to demonstrate the proper cosmetic treatnnent of the skin, 
hair, and nails. Students could volunteer for the demon- 
stration. 

A physician or nurse might be invited to visit and ex- 
plain the biological aspects of body changes and the ef- 
fects of those changes. For students to gain more insight, 
a psychologist could explain emotional effects of the bio- 
logical changes. 

3. CROSS-CULTURAL DIFFERENCES 

Students should discuss as a class various cultural at- ^ 
titudes toward the body. Then divide the class into groups, 
letting each group choose a topic to research. Two pos- 
sible topics are: 

What are the religious^ cultural, and historical reasons for 
cleanliness? For example: J 

The use of water for baptisni to gain entrance into a church. . 
Jewish nfiale babies being circunficized in a religious cere-, 



mony. 
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In Victorian days women were left alone, sometimes everi- 
shut away, while menstruating. (In many pre-industrial cuU 
tures,the menstrual flow is considered unclean.) ' 

The Egyptians prepared their royalty after death with ji 
ceremony that provided total body cleansing and drqss 
with makeup. ^ 



Look at h)rgien!c custpms around the world. For example: 

• European women do not shave their legs or under their arms. 

• Hindu priests shave their heads and dress m sacred clothing. 

• Combing and braiding hair is a ritual in some African tribes. 

/ 

4. INVITATIONS 

This is a discussion activity that should be used ac- 
cording to the nfeeds of the class. It would be helpful 
to ask the school nurse, a psychologist, a counselor, a 
few parents, and a physician to join in the discussion. 
Divide the class into small groups and let one adult lead 
eaph group's discussion of such questions as: 

What cp.nstlttites a good diet and why b it Important, par- 
I ticularfy during adolescence? 

Why do people have blemishes and how should you care for 
your skin? > 

Why do females menstruate and develop breasts? 
Why does a male's voice change? 

What determines the size and shape of the various parts of 
the body? 

Why is the endocrine system Important during this age and 
how does it affect you physically and menUily? 

Why do your emotions seem so changeable during this time? 
After each group has discussed the questions, the 
groups may want to getjtogether to share their thoughts. 



5. DESIGNING A NEW BODY 

Ask students to close their eyes and concentrate on 
their ears: feel the lobes, the curves, the inside, and the 
back of the ear. Cover one ear and then both. "What do 
they hear? What did they experience?" Ask them to un- 
cover their ears and listen to the sounds. Then, ask stu- 
dents to imagine what it would be like if their ears were, 
on their elbows, on their knees, on their backs, on the 
tops of their heads. 

t^ow ask students what they would change If they 
could" redesign the human body. How would the body 
look? Students might draw pictures of their new bodies 
or even make smalUscale modeU to show what they would 
look like. 



6. PRODUCTS AND PURCHASES 

Ask students to bring , several cosmetic or hygienic 
products to dass. Fix up a corner of the classroom like a 
store. Student volunteers might sell the items to others, 
discussing the different brands and why they picked one 
product rather than another. Discuss as a class what the 
product could do for the purchaser, and whether they 
should purchase th^ product. Students might consult con- 
sumer reports for articles about unsafe products, and 
generate their own "Teenage Products Consumer Report." 

7. BODY IMAGES 

A. Make a collection of advertisements that emphasize 
the human body or parts of it.^ Choose ads that ''change 
you for the better," "make you more desirable," etc. 
Full-page color ads are preferable. - 

B. A^ students to write three possible endings to the 
following phrases: 

"The most important thing about a woman's appearance 

is . . ." 

"The most important thing about a man's appearance 
is ..." 

Put these papers aside temporarily, and looking at the 
ads, ask students to think about and discuss what each ad 
says about the human body, and what human emotions or 
desires the ad appeals to. Then discuss how Jlhe adver- 
tiser has tried to put across the image of the "correct" 
physical characteristics of males and females, and whether 
or not the advertisements are really accurate in their de- 
scriptions of what the product can do for the buyer. 

C. Ask students to get out their original papers and 
compare them with what they have been discussing 
about the advertisements. Has their thinking about "body 
images" changed? J 

D. Next, ask stJdents to close their eyes and think of 
someone they like. Does he or she match their written 
statements or the advertisers' images? (Students ^should 
not answer aloud.) 

E. Finally, discuss in small groups. What things influ- 
ence your concept of what the human body should be like? 
(Students should talk about how they are or are not in- 
fluenced by parents, teachers, the Community, books, ad- 
vertisements, the media, peers, and their own experiences.) 
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PROGRAM 

Delia is worried and upset because her mother has 
had a stroke and been placed in the intensive care unit 
of the hospital. Her anxiety is increased because her 
father, and older brother and sister, in trying to protea 
her, have kept information from her about her mother's 
condition. As a result/ Delia's fantasies are worse than 
the faas. 

Father has been depending on the older children to 
keep the family going during the crisis. Without thinking, 
he hasn't given Delia any responsibilities. What the family 
believes is good for Delia is in fact causing her additional 
problems. 

' With her friend Jenny's help, Delia finds a way to visit 
her mother in the hospital. Though the hospital and her 
/ mother's paralysis are shocking, Delia is able to cope with 
the situation. She finds a way to be useful during her 
* mom's recovery, and no looger feels excluded from the 
family's adversity. 

Interviews witM young people about their experiences with 
sudden family adversity (either from sudden Illness or 
decrease in family income), were somewhat surprising. 
They reported fewer difficulties in coping with the causes 
of ^e adversity than in feeling left out. They told poig- 
nant stories of how their fantasies had overwhelmed them 
until they were told the truth. They a/so reported that 
being given responsibility — a job to do — helped them 
cope with the sudden chaqge. 

This lessons purpose is to encoGrage young people to 
discuss and participate in learning activities that will im- 
, prove their skills for dealing^with family adversity. 

QUESTIONS 

1. Why didn't Delia's family, discuss her mother's condition 
with her? Hovvr did \haX make Delia feel? How ''would your 
family have reacted toward you? How would you have fell? 

2. Did the foles and responsibilities* In the family change be- 
cause of Mother's stroke? How? Why? How will their lives 
have to change when she gets home? Do you think this fam- 
ily is capable of coping with this adversity? Why? 

3. In times of crisis, who do you gel help from in your family? 
Who tried to help Delia? Who didn't seem to help? 

4. How did Delia want to help? Why didn't the others listen 
to her? How could Delia have proved that she was able to 
help? Do you think she should have tried to prove herself? 

5. Should Delia have been told the truth about her mother's 
condition? Would you worry more or less if you didn't know 
the tjuth? Why? 

6. How did Delia feel when she saw her mother? How did her 
^ her react toward Delia? How was Mother's reaction to- 
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ward Delia different than her reaction tq the rest of the 
family? Why do yo^ ^i^'j ^he explained' her situation to 
Delia? How did being with her mother make Delia feel? 

« 

7. Does the hospital system help a family in time of crisis? 
Why or why not? 

8. Do you think Delia should ffeve been sent to Aunt Sarah's? 
Why? How do you think Mother convinced Delia's father not 
to send her away? 
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ACTIVITIES 

1. EXAMPLES OF ADVERSITY 

Have students look in magazines and newspapers for 
pictured and articles Illustrating different kinds of family 
adversity. Students might also list books, motion pictures, 
and television programs that deal with family adversity. 
The class might wish to create a collage or mural from 
these examples. 

2. THE EFFECTS OF ADVERSITY 

To help students Identify ways they might be able to 
help in a time of family adversity, have students think of 
hypothetical situations that lead to family adversity (hur- 
ricanes, tornadoes, severe illness, unemployment, etc.). 
List these situations on the board so that each student 
can choose one to investigate further. 

Have students list the ways that they think their fam- 
ilies would be affected by the adversity ihey seleaed. 
Have them discuss with their families. 

♦ What things do parents think young people should do? 

• How do these things compare with what the young people 
think their roles should be? 

3. WHO HELPS?— A DIRECTORY 

Students should investigate public ^d private com- 
munity resources to find tt;]ie services available to families 
in times of crisis. Students should list the names of the 
resources and the services they piovide, and produce a 
directory for their area. (This can be duplicated and dis- 
tributed throughout the community.) In addition, students 
can study individual agencies in depth and report to the 
class, using slide presentations, tape-recorded interviews, 
or literature and poster presentations. If a person in one 
of these agencies is particularly interested, that person 
migfit be invited to speak to the class. (As a courtesy, 
students should write or call to ask for permission to 
visit an agency before going there.) 

4. HaPINQ<<miERS FACING A^VI^RSITY 

**Have sUjdentSN^^velop a play, a s(<ifr^oi^-a^enario 
dealing witTT a classmiK^ho has been faced with 
adversity. For example, th&^t^^er of a classmate has been 
laid off from his job, and iNqot able to find work. 
Discuss hdw the class as a whoteatnLas individuals can 
help the aassmate and the family. 
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5. MrotCAbnEMERGENClES 



isqjss v^ith students: Suppose Delia's mother had hac 
a strokeln^ your house. What would you have done? Who 
^ would you pave called? Do you know the telephone 

Er!c>^: "^^ 



number? Who would have responded to the call and 
handled the situatipn? What kind of training would the 
person have had? What other kinds of emergencies does 
this person handle? What is the person paid? Who pays 
him or her? Does this type of job appeal to you? Why? 

6. EMBIGENCY ROOM 

Ask students to watch two television programs that 
deal with medical emergencies. Students should study 
the kinds of emergencies shown, and how they arff 
handled. Then have students study how meSical emergen- - 
cies in your community are handled. How does the reality 
Compare to the television portrayals? 

7. BECOMING A HELPER 

Have students locate places where teenagers in your 
community can be trained in first aid or can serve as 
community helpers. (For example, day-care centers or 
hospital volunteers.) Representatives of agencies such 
as the Red Cross or a community mental health associ- 
ation can be invited to train students in techniques of 
first aid or the psychological aspects of crisis situations. 

8. MEDICAL REHABILITATION 

Students might investigate resources for medical re- 
habilitation Find piaures and articles about rehabilitation, , 
and develop a "harrdbook," including the various physical 
aspects, people who have been helped through rehabili- 
tation, and financial resourCes<What costs are involved in 
getting this type of help? What lype of insurance protec- 
tion is available to help a family meehhe costs? 

9. FEELING LEFT OUT 

Have students imagine that they are faced with a prob- 
lem like Delia's where the family members have found 
themselves in a crisis. Each student (or small group) 
should develop a skit that illustrates one way of co^jsj^g 
with the situation. Some examples of ways people cope • 
with emergencies are: 

Seeking Help: contacting welfare ,^rganizalions, getting 
professional therapy, canir!g^-<ipon a neigh- 
bor or relative. 

WHhdrawais becoming depressed, drinking too much, us- 

ing sleeping pills, isolating oneself. 
Fighting Back/ trying to help oneself, facing up to the 
Confronting/ problem. 
Risking: 

After the skits, the class should talk about the ad- 
^ntages and disadvantages of using one coping skill 
ramfciuhan another. ^ 
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Producing Agencies for AIT 



Northern Virginia Educational Tele- 
communications Association, 
Annandale, Virginia 

NVETA Project Director: Ruth Pollak 
Producer: Robert Crowther 



Director/Editor: Robert Gardner 
Writer: Ruth Pollak 

Cetr/ng Closer Different Folks 
Family Milters Double Trouble 

Director/Editor' Michael Switzer 
Writer. Jan Skrentny 

Who Wms? 
Production Staff 



Direaor/Ediior: Richard Even 
Writer: Ruth Pollak 

No Trespassing 
Changes 

Director/Editor. Richard Even 
Writer- jan Skrentny 

Trymg Times 



Cincmatographers- Midiael Switzer (for six and a half programs), 

Murdodi Campbell (for one and a half programs) 
Sound Technicians Murdoch Campbell, Paul Rusnak, Richard Even 

Music 
Paul Brier 

Consultants 

Nona Boren, M S W . Arvonne fraser. Gene Cordon, M D , james 
Ueberman. M D . MiWy Moye, Belinda Strait, M-D 

Cooperating Schools 

In Northern Virginia, joyce Kilmer Intermediate School, Thomas 
jefferson Junior High School, Robinson Intermediate School, 
Williamsburg Junior High School, Washington Irving junior High School, 
Lake Braddock Intermediate School 

In San Francisco Carlemont H»gh School, Sequoia High School 

t 
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Farms. National Mercantile Store, Bauer Photographic Studios, Loudon V 
County 4-H Club, Peoples Drug Stores, Seven Eleven Stores, Over- Lee 
Swim Club, Alexandria Hospital, Fairfax Hospital, CeorgetoVvn Univer- 
sity Hospital, Northern Virginia Community College, Golden Gate 
Nature RecreatiprvWea, San Francisco Recreation and Park Commission 



KETC-TV, St Louis, Missouri 



Writer/Direaor/Producer: John Allman ^ 
Managing Producers: Peter Bretz, Andrew McMaster 



Pressure Mikes Perfea 
Two Sons 

Production Staff 



By Whose Rules 
Down and Bacjt^ 



Cinematographer John Huston 
Editor: David Hqward 

Assistant Camera, Second Camera, Gaffer: Art FuzSimmons 
Sound Recordists- Brian Elliott, Tim Perko 
Sound Mixer: Dan Reid 

Assistant Directors: David Kellogg, Tim Scheiter 

Production Assistants: Jeff Amoj, Mane Aydelotte, David Kinder, Eric 

Muzzy, Marge Poore, Cordon Rauss, Dave Sachs, Bill Stolberg, Tnna 

Wende, Dick Welsch, Bob Wise 

Music 

Pressure Mikes Perfect Artliur Custer and Ludwig van Beethoven 
Down and Back Gail Guidry, Two Sons "The Things You Done To 
Me," written by Bernard Wagner and perforrrwd byXharles Title, 



"Don't Ever Trust a Man,** wntten by Robert Chilton and performed by 
Linda Talley, "Life is Like a Mountain Railroad," public domam, per- 
formed by Paul Adkins and Butch Mayes, "Once Again," written and 
performed by Glen Roe, "Turtledove," wntten by Bill Wade and per- ' / 
formed by the Missoun Troubadors, "I Don't Want to Go Home," written*** 
and performed by Dewitt Scott, "Hitchhiker," written and performed 
by Nick Nixon. 

Consultant 

Moisy Shopper, M.D. 

Cast Members 

Pressure Mikes Perfea Nanette Mason, Shirley LeFlore, Lee Coleman, 
Carthon Ward, Rila Sweets, Roger £rb, Clobert Broussard, Danyl Brown 
Two Sons Greg Laycock, Lynn Cohen, Jim Scott, Jim Rosenthal, Mike ^ 
Reed By Whose Ru/es Matt Monks, Rod Langston, Nancy Cole, Julie ^ 
Wong, Reggie Baker, Terry Hudson, Monica McKissick Down an^^^tfc 
Tern Stiffler, Annette Glover, Henry Strozier, Linda Earson, TpmBaird, 
Kevin Walker, Barbara Dwyer, Harry Gorsuch, Kim GranvJ^anne 
McGuire, Leslie Duvall 

Cooperating Schools 

Hanley Junior High School, University City, Missoun, Steger Junior 
High School, Webster Groves, Missouri 
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UNIT Productions of the UtaTi State- 
Board of Education 

Writer/Producer/Director. Dean Bradshaw 

What's Wrong with /onafhan? My friend? The Clique 

Production Staff " 

Assistant DirectorK^anne Bradshaw, DaA'Keeler, 
Cinematographers: Robert Clayton, Ronald Hyman, Buzz Moss, 

Dean Bradshaw 
Editor: Robert Clayton 
Sound Technician. Kathy Fletcher 
Production Assistance Rtck RaSmUssen 
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Don Ray Sampson, Merrill Clark 
Consultants 

Virgil Wyaco, Ray Lewis, Dr Garcia, Chnslina Sena 
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Related Materials 



Packet of Background Readings 

This consists of articles tor AIT that 
deal with the physical, psychological, 
. and social issues of early adolescence 
and the ways m which the emotional 
health of adolescents can be fostered 
inside and outside of the classroom. 



School/Community Awareness Kit 

included are a complete community' 
preview formal, reading lists, posters, 
and an article by Dr Maria Piers, Dean 
of the Enkson Institute of Early Educa- 
tion, on the parent-child relationship. 
The kit was designed to help schools 
I inform parents and the community 
about "Self Incorporated" and to pro- 
vide suggestions for involving parents 
and other adults in the use of the series. 



Parent Discussion Booklet 

The discussion booklet is for 
adults and teenagers to use 
m discussions of ''Self 
Incorporated" programs and 
related issues. The booklet 
includes an introduction, 
program summaries, and 
discussion questions for 
each program. 



In-Service Kit 

Workshop leaders* materials, including a 
handbook, reference items, reproducible 
handouts, and masters for producing 
overhead transparencies, are available 
to help prepare teachers and others to 
use "Self Incorporated." 



"Self Incorporated" 
Films and yideocassettes 

Individual "Self Incorporated" programs 
on 16mm color film and videocassettes 
can be purchased from AIT. Prev(ew 
prints with film guides are offered to 
prospeaive purchasers without charge 
except for return postage. Special prices 
are available to "Self Incorporated" con- 
sortium agencies and to those entitled 
to service from a consortium agency 
(see inside front cover). 



For information about these related 
materials, write to the consortium 
agency for your state or province (see 
inside front coyer) or to: 

Agency for Instrqctional Television 
Box A 

Bloomington^ Indiana 47401 
Phone: 812/339-2203 



The Agency for Instruaional Television is a nonprofit American-Canadian or- 
ganization established in 1973 to strengthen education through television and 
other technologies. Its primary function is the development of joint program 
projects involving state and provincial agencies. It also acquires, adapts, and 
distributes a wide variety of television, audiovisual, and related printed mate- 
rials for use as major learning resources. AIT's predecessor organization, 
National Instructional Xel^ision, was founded in 1962. The AIT main offices 
are in Bloomington, lodtana. There are regional offices in the Washington, D.C., 
Atlanta, Milwaukee, and San Francisco areas. 
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